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BOOK FIRST. 


EQUILIBRIUM OF INTERNAL AND EXTER- 


NAL LUXURY, OR INTEGRAL DEVEL- 


OPMENT OF THE INDIVIDUAL AND OF 
INDUSTRY. 


CHAPTER I. 
Integral Development of the Intellectual 
Faculties: Health, Vigur, and Riches of 
the Soul. 


“Must not all the faculties express them- 
selves, develop themselves freely, each accord- 
ing to the laws of its nature, and bring their va- 
ried vibrations to the great concert, to which all 


human powers are summoned ?”’ — Clariss¢ 
Vigoureur, 


faculty ; it 
'— Lemontay. 


‘Intelligence cannot be an idle 
perishes of famine, like the body 


It will be observed that in proportion 
as civilized industrialism perfects itself, in 
proportion as the processes of production 
are improved, and the division of labor 
pushed, in that proportion do the vices of 
monotony or continuity ina function be- 
come more and more enormous and mon- 
strous. In fact, the work being indefi- 
nitely split up, the parcel which falls to 
the laborer becomes more and more sim- 
ple, his work more and more monotonous, 
and his spirit limited. Like a vicious an 
imal, Civilization is the more vicious as 
its kind. Now 


let us hear Lémontay, a remarkable critic 


it is more perfect in 


on modern industrialism. 
sc The 


work, and the more extended the applica- 


more perfect the division of 
tion of machines, the more contracted the 


intellect of the laborer. A minute, a 
second, consumes all his knowledge, and 
see the 


the next minute or second will 


same thing repeated. This man is des- 
tined to represent all his life only a lever, 
that one a peg, the other a handle. We 


perceive that human naiure is superfluous 
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chanic only awaits the moment when his 
perfected art shal] be able to supply its 
place by a spring. 

idle faculty; like the body, it perishes 
with famine; it is even subject to acci- 
dents which we call caprices, while we 
are ignorant of their first causes. Sim- 
ple monotony, the continuous return of 
the same sound, of the same gesture 
first importunes, then irritates, and after- 
wards induces sleep or torpor. Somnam- 
bulism, nervous and cataleptic affections, 
the different species of spiritual trances, 
are probably the consequences of a simi- 
lar disorder. Would it then be possible 
of the same 
act should not stupefy and end by paral- 
We 


blind the eyes of an animal which we in- 


that the eternal succession 


yzing the thought? cover with a 
tend shall run round a circular line. 
machine worker finds an equivalent re- 
source in the complete degradation of his 
intellectual faculties. ‘There are some 
who in their isolation, lose even the mem- 
ory of language. The being whose ex- 
istence the economy of the arts has re- 
duced to a single gesture, seems to have 
descended to the class of the polypi, 
where we perceive no head and which ap- 
pear to live only in their arms. 

‘*'The savage, who disputes his life 
with the elements, and who subsists on 
the profit of his chase or fishery, is a 
compound of strength and cunning, full 
of sense and imagination. The laborer, 
whom the variety of seasons, soils, cul- 


ture, and prices, forces into new combina- 


tions, remains a thinking being in spite of | 


routine. These classes of workers, in 


whem the employment of muscular 


strength is combined with some notions of 


design, of caleulation, or of chemistry, 
formed a very remarkable species of men. 
The salient trait of their character was 
love of independence. 

‘* If man thus develops his understand- 
ing by the exercise of a complicated 
work, we ought to expect an effect quite 


the contrary, upon the agent of a divided 
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|in such an instrument, and that the me-|labor. The first, who carries a whole 
‘trade in his arms, feels his strength and 
his independence; the second partakes 
| the nature of the machines in the midst 
‘* Meanwhile, the intellect cannot be an | 


of which he lives; he cannot dissemble 
that he is himself only an accessory, and 
that separated from them he has no lon- 
ger either capacity or means of subsist- 
ence. It is a sad confession to make, 
never to have done anything more than 
raise a valve or make the eighteenth 
part of a pin. The sentiment of his 
weakness, then, will characterize the ma- 
chine worker and render him necessarily 
timid and sedentary. 

‘‘ As his work is of extreme simplicity 
and as he may be replaced by the first 
new comer; as he cannot himself, with- 
out an unexpected chance, find elsewhere 
such a place as he loses, he remains 
standing by the master of the factory, in 
a dependence as absolute as discouraging. 
The price of his handy work, considered 
more as a favor than as wages due, will 


be calculated by that cold and hard econ- 
omy which lies at the bottom of all man- 
ufacturing establishments. We shall 
then find the machine worker every 


where poor, servile, and without emu- 


Jation. 


‘* This population will be more than 
Tor 


him who has no ideas, every idea is a 


‘any other, exposed to seduction. 
} 


‘novelty, as drunkenness comes quick in 


‘one who has never used strong liquors. 
| It is amongst peaceful herds that the pan- 
lic is most destructive. A crowd of stu- 
pid fellows rushes on under the basest of 
ichiefs, with the blindness of ignorance 
and the impetuosity of new impressions. 


‘‘ We perceive that in its last analysis 


the principle of the division of labor ren- 
ders still more prejudicial the influence of 
a manufacturing life on the character of 
a people. We remain convinced, that if 
this famous principle attains the develop- 
ment to which cupidity wil] not fail to 
urge it, it will form a race of men cow- 
ardly, degraded, impotest to attempt any- 
thing for their country’s defence, and ten- 


ding to excesses, the more fatal because 
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it casts itself into them with the security 
of innocence, and an entire incapacity to 
iscern the absurd and unjust. 

‘Is it from imitation, or by the simul- 


‘ 


taneous effect of a general cause, that in| 


rn times man has submitted his 
ulties to the same division as 
arts’? We 


noblest fa 
the mechanical are struck 


vith admiration in sometimes seeing 


the ancients, the same person at 
ence, in an eminent degree, philosopher, 
poet, orator, historian, priest, administra- 
tor, and general. Our souls are fright- 
ened at the aspect of so vast a domain. 


livery one plants his hedge and shats 


himself in his enclosure. I know not 
that by this division the field is enlarged, 
but I well knew that the man shrinks.”’ 
Our author sees the evil, he confesses 
it, be makes it felt by the blind who can- 
notsee it. If he eoneludes by sentimentali- 
this, his work Is in vain. And 


ihen, agam, he wrongly attacks the 


] J ' 


| ciple of the drvision of labor, whieh 


is nothing to de here. It is only its 


y which, according to his own 


rg7ument, is the eause of evil. And see 
consequence of this mistake. In 
quarrelling with the division ef labor he 
lias no remedy, no solution, nothing to 
dvise: the division of labor is a happy, 


ve principle, which we must 
Vv how to employ to the advantage of 
Why attack 


labor hinders not 


he laborer. 
The division of 
rer from varying his work; on 


contrary, it eminently favors it. If 


had the viee ts the principle of 

or monotony, (as he should 

said, to be consistent with his own 

ver t criticism) the remedy would 
e pre l itself to him. Ele stated 
that the | sical { the moral nature of 
exereise of industry nn 

var sSsions and ihe divis- 

r, instead of being an oebstaele 

vi | thenceforth become a 

$ H well understood, he has 

well expressed the superiority which the 
variety of their work gives to certain 
laborers and mecehanies. Why then 


enter tne lists 


lab ‘ich ean wonderfully favor the 


: \ of the work? 
The Freneh Academy of Science has 
{i m time to time offered a prize for the 
, discovery of some sanitary process apph- 
cable to such or such a species of indus- 


lt ought to throw away its learned mi- 


. , 
. , ‘ | i 
croscope, and look 


with its eyes, this 


!then it would perceive that 


r trial system all industry is 
s to the body and injurious to the 
’ ) + i ° al 
fitw ropose its prize on the 
+ be 


I have seen in 
flavration of Salines a good wo- 
- 


ua Who had lost her senses. 


against the division of 
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bravely extinguishing, with a bucket of 


water and a glass, the front of her shop. 
The building and the town were in 


flames. 


if, 


We will now pass on to the political | 


economists. Abel Transon has written a 


charming article about them ; we will let 


him speak. 


‘The economists all 
the division of labor is a powerful means 
of increasing produetion and ameliorating 
the products, it is also infallibly brataliz- 
ing to the producer; and yet they make 
no effort to find an outlet from this vicious 


'circle, which leaves no other alternative 


bat either the degradation of the man or 
the imperfection of the labor. On this 
point let us hear one of those who have 
contributed the most among usto popular- 
ize the science created by Adam Smith. 
‘A man,’ says M. Say, * whose whole life 
is devoted to the execution of a single 
operation, will most assuredly aequire the 
faculty of executing it better and quicker 
than others; but he will, at the same 
time, be rendered Jess fit for every oceu- 
pation, corporeal or intellectual ; his other 
faculties will be gradually blunted or extin- 
man, as an individual, 
M. Say 
even shows that it is not only the laborer 


who degenerates bv constant application 


guished, and th 


will dewenerate in conseauence.’ 


to one function; itis equally true of pro- 
fessional men, who exercise exclusively 
the finest faeulties of the mind. But it 
is principally with reference to the lower 
class that he undertakes to point out the 
deplorable consequence of the division of 
labor. ‘In the laboring class,’ says he, 
‘the incapacity for more than one oceupa- 
tion renders the condition of mere jabor- 
ers more hard and wearisome, as well as 
less profitable. ‘They have less means ot 
enforeing their own right to an equitable 
portion of the gross value of the product. 
‘The workman, who carries in his arms a 


whole trade, can go where he pleases, to 


practice his trade and find the means of 


subsistence; in the other case, he is a 
mere accessory, who, separated from his 
fellows, has no longer any capacity or tn- 
dependence, and is obliged to accept what- 
ever terms his employer thinks fit.’ 

‘* Afier so well deseribing the evil, you 
think perhaps that the learned professor 
will proceed to seck the remedy. No! 
that is not Avs business. [Explaining the 
phenomena of the production, distribution 
and consumption of riches, he tells you 
ill that 


igainst, with a very remarkable clearness 


is for, he tells you all that is 


of style, and does not trouble himself 


Here is the conelusion of 


his chapter on the division of 


about the rest. 


labors : 


She was|‘ On the whole, we may conclude, that 


confess, that if 





division of labor is a skilful mode of em. 
ploying human agency ;’ (a shiful mode, 
M. Say! a process which results, as you 


‘say, in the degencracy of human nature ; 


a skilful mode, a mechanism which eztin. 
guishes the faculties of the workman, 
which takes away his capacity, his inde- 
pendence ! verily, this is a strange abuse 
of Janguage,) ‘ that it consequently multi- 
plies the productions of society, that is 
to say, the powers and the enjoyments of 
mankind ;’ (not surely the powers and 
the enjoyments of the workman,) ‘but 
that it takes something from the capacity 
of each man individually.’ Something! a 
feeble term this, after the foregoing con- 
fessions of the author; but I perceive 
what has quieted his mind ; it is the ‘ each 
man individually.” M. Say had already 
used the precaution to tell us that if de- 
generacy results from the division of la- 
bor, 7 is in man individually considered, 
1 understand :— The individuals degener- 
ate; they lose the dignity of their nature 
their faculties, their liber Neverthe- 
less, SocieTy goes us continually perfeet- 
ing itself. ‘hat reminds one of the sim- 
pleton who sold his merchandise in detail 
at a Joss, hoping to recover on the sale of 
the whole. 


‘Tn 1808, M. 


general infatuation in favor ef political 


Fourier, avoiding the 


economy, signalized it as a false science, 
an illusion, a vicious carcle. Tu 1822, in= 
dignant at seeing the economists reduce 
their science to a mere analysis of the 
existing evil, without seeking any reme- 
dy: ‘ This is acting,’ he exclaimed, 
‘like a physician who should say to his 
patient: my services consist in making 
the analysis of your fever, and not in 
pointing out to you the means of cure. 
Such a physician would appear ridieu- 
lous; yet this is just the part played now 
by some economists, who seeing that 
their scienee is a mere empirical descrip- 
tion of the evil, and wholly at a loss to 
find the antidote, say, as the fox said to 
the goatin the well: Try to draw your- 
se/f out and use every effort.’ (New EIndus- 
trial World. p- oY.) 

‘* Now if it be found that M. Foorier 
brings the true means of drawing the 
poor goat out of the well, was he not 
right in severely reproaching the econo- 
inists with the nullity of their science ? 

"Phe problem which the economists 
should have solved, or at least proposed, 
is this: Ilow to preserve the unquestion- 
able advantages of the division of labor, 
and even introduce it into all agricultural 
the actual 


system of industry only operates dy the 


and domestic labors, where 


greatest possible complication, assigning to 
a single individual all the shades of a func- 
ton, and yet at the same time escape the 
serious inconveniences mentioned by M. 
inconveniences 


Say, inevitable im the 
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creat workshops of civilization, where in- | 


dustry proceeds by sessions of the longest 

duration and the greatest monotony,’ 
«The industry of Association, carried 

on in short sessions, and distributed by 


Groups and Series of Groups, fully satis- 
In the Phal- | 


fes this double condition. 
anstery every function, agricultural, me- 
chanical, or domestic, is performed by 
The task 
shared among many is done with rapidity, 


Groups of laborers. thus 
so that in the same day, the same individ- 
val may apply himself successively to 
very different functions. 

“The essential condition of this pro- 
cess is the minute subdivision of labor; 
for only by this means is it possible with- 
out confusion, to set a great many Jabor- 
But at the 
same time the shortness of the sessions 


ers about the same function. 


introduces a variety of labors, and thus 


secures to every one, the development of 


all his faculties, the satisfaction of all his 
tastes. 

‘It will be objected, perhaps, that to 
accomplish any work with perfection, it 
is not enough that the workman should 
only have to occupy himself with one sim- 
ple detaal ; that, to acquire what is called a 
skilful hand in the arts, he also needs long 
practice. The fact is undeniable, but it 
by no means involves the necessity of a 
When the 


wealthy members of our actual society 


practice im long sessions. 
want to acquire skill in any corporeal ex- 
ercise, as dancing, fencing, swimming, 
riding, they have need of practice tuo ; 
but if they liad to dance or ride on horse- 
back all day long, and all the week, and 
all the year, what is now a wholesome 
exercise to therm would become an insup- 
portable fatigue. It is the same with zn- 
dustrial deatertiy, Which by no means de- 
mands an exclusive, unrelaxing applica- 


tton.”’ 


To be Continued. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF H. GURSSE, 
Translated for the Harbinger. 
ELEMENTS OF SOCIAL SCIENCE.* 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE SERIES. 
I. 
Application of the Series to Socral Pla- 
losophy. 

If from this metaphysical and general 
analysis of the SERIAL LAW, We pass to 
its special applications in the sphere of 
humanity, we find it a powerful instru- 
ment of knowledge and of combination :-— 
of knowledge, because by it we explain 
scientifically all the problems of colleet- 
ive and of individual life ; 
because it contains all the germs of a@ 


of combination, 


System of social organization in conform 
ty with the laws of general order. 


‘triple 
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We have already shown that human! 
life, considered both as a unit in time and 


| 8 unit in space, presents a striking develop- | 
/ment of the serial process. 


We have also | 
ascertained, that man is part of more gen- | 


eral series than his individual unity ; that | 


he is member of a family, of a nation, | 
of humanity, and as such takes part in a 
movement, presenting the same 
characteristics, but ona larger scale. All| 
historians agree, that the life of nations | 
passes through a series of phases analo- 


gous to those of individuals: birth, | 
growth, apogee, decadence, death. And, | 


the dogma of the unity of mankind, faint- 
ly seen by the ancients, and proclaimed 
by Christ, is now so well established 
among us, that every School of Philoso- 
phy and every Political theory takes it, 
either as its point of departure, or as its 


goal. 


Moreover, every body feels that human- 
ity is yet in the ascending phase of its 
career; therefore all its past and present 
labors are summed up under the name of 
Progress, of which we shall presently | 
cive the formula. 

Humanity, when considered as a single , 
being, a unit, part of the whole of crea- 
ton, is but the first or highest individuali- 
ty of this globe, and consequently subject 
to the vital evolution of the planet. We 
could ascend higher still, and merge the 
Planet in the Sidereal Series, which forms | 
the Solar System, adding, also, that this| 
immense body, with its retinue of planets | 
and satellites, is to be considered only as 
one of the innumerable host of stars, 
But let 
us now concentrate our attention on the 


that cover the fields of space. 


sphere we inhabit. 

The interior life of our glube, the only 
one sufliciently accessible to study, pre- 
sents a double series of extension and 
of continuily clearly distinguishable. Do 
not minerals, plants, animals, up to man, 
form the links of a vast ehain, possessing 
all the characters of harmonious grada- 
tion, that it is possible for ovr intellect to 
conceive! A great philosopher has un- 
folded it to our view, thus preluding una- 
wares to the discovery of the fundament- 
al Law of Social Harmouies.* 

Let us also explain the continuous or 
successive development. 

Geology, that beautiful conquest of the 
nineteenth century, teaches that it is not 
all at once that the exterior life of the 
planet has attained to the completeness 
it presents at the present day. A time 
has been when every thing on it existed 
in the embryo state; the heat of im- 
mense combustion was then preparing the 
elements to assume a form, at the first 
will. Mineral life, | 


breath of Creative 


the lowest of all, was the first to emerge 


* Clarke (Chain of Beings.) | 


| medium. 
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from general Chaos, propelling to the sut- 
face of the globe its masses of granite. 
Then with the next degree of organiza- 
tion, gigantic but coarse vegetables made 
their appearance. In the next period, 
mis-shapen animals, monstrous reptiles, 
crept on the earth. But in proportion 
as vital conditions became easier, these 


| primitive creations gave way to new ones 


modelled on a more elevated and harmo- 
nious type. 

The atmosphere became purer, the 
convulsion and flames of volcanoes were 
confined to the interior parts of the earth, 
and the cooled surface of the planet 
clothing itself in a robe of verdure, pro- 
duced an abundance of savory fruits and 
variegated flowers. Then in the midst 
of an innumerable retinue of beings, real- 
izing all the types of strength, of ele- 
gance, or delicacy, al] the fanciful varie- 
ties of form or instinct which it would 
seem possible for intelleet to conceive, 
Man made his appearance, summing up 
in his person al] the powers of terres- 
trial creation. ‘To him belonged the em- 
pire of this new and fruitful universe; but 
to him also belonged the holy mission of 
continuing the work of Harmomzation, 
which is to lead the planet to the apogee 
of its life; for he alone among al] beings 
can understand propositions, purposes, 
causes and effects; he alone has a sense 
of justice and of order, and consequently 
he alone can realize them. His own hap- 
piness, depending on the accomplishment 
of this providential function, becomes the 


And this 
is the reason why God does not permit 


moral sanction of his existence. 


him to stop in his laberious progress, but 
says to him incessantly through his pro- 
phets : Onward, onward! happiness is be- 
fure thee! It will be well in order to 
strengthen our faith, to ascertain the ad- 
vance already made by the race in its 
glorious career. 

In the beginning man was placed apon 
the earth, ignorant and defenceless, but 
gifted with intelligence. 

In this period ef weakness, the human 
race could have been annihilated by the 
least hostile movement of the surronrding 
Its existence then required the 
most faverable circumstances, a virgin 
and fruitful soil, a mild climate, far from 
the dangerous zones. There man found 
in abundance and without fatigue, all 
things necessary to satisfy his first wants; 
full of vigor, exempt from diseases and 
prejudices, he enjoyed whhout reflection 
what pleasures presented themselves to 
him; be was happy, but his happiness 
was like his mind, sample. Vhe remem- 
brance of this first period of human Ihife 
is preserved every where; abl traditions 
speak of an Eden, of a terrestrial para- 
dise, of a Goklen age. 


Bat this primitive happiness has been 
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of short duration; population increased, 
and with it the wants of the race multi- 
plied rapidly. Soon, the satisfaction of 
these warts could be obtained only by 
labor, primitive, ignorant, repulsive labor. 
After the fall, man living by hunting and 
fishing, and on wild fruits, was in the 
Savege state— without written laws, with- 
out property or fixed residence, he still 


enjoyed several natural rights, which the 


guarantees and political liberty of Civil- | 


ization have not made good to him. It 
was during this period, that woman was 
eompelled to submit to the law of the 


strongest; she was enslaved and de- 


spised. The art of rearing flocks gave 


rise to Patriarchalism, which had for its 


prominent characteristic, the exclusive 
but paternal government of the head of 
the family. Slavery was then organized 
recognized. ‘The culture of the 


earth, and industrial and 


and 
menial labors 
forced on slavery, introduced Barbarism, 
the most fatal of social periods, in which 
despotism on one side, and the slavery 
and degradation of woman on the other, 
reach their ultimate limits. 
day the condition of Eastern nations.) 
Finally, Civ 


talion sprung out of the 


development of agriculture, manufac- 
tures. commerce and the arts and 


sciences. ‘There however the progress 


of humanity is not to stop. For the an- 


tagonism of interests and _ passions, 


which Civilization stimulates to its high- 


esi point : 


for the system of Jabor for 
hire, which does not even insure to the 
worker a right, or a prospect of being 


always supplied with the most degrading 


or arduous laber; for the continual waste 
6f social resources; fer the ineessant 
breaking up and subdivision of the human 
fainily, we must substitute a Scienee, an 
Accord, an Order, more quickening and 
more religious. But mark! it is not 
given to man, to conceive and establish an 
order diferent from that which springs 
from the laws instituted by the Supreme 
Intelligence \ll the data on whieh he 


acts, his own nature included, being only 


emanations of the regulating principles 
ef the universe, it is in these divine 
types alone, that he can find a true 


method and a true Ideal. The greatness, 


the liberty and happiness of man then 


eunsist in discovering the law and submit- 
ing to it, and it is only in doing so that he 
cau establish his legitimate empire on the 
globe. Nalurac, nisi parendo, non impera- 
tur.” (Bacon.) 

We will say more, if it is possible. 


} 


The law of order is so essentially unitary, 


it would be so difficult for human intellect 
to conceive other means of realizing it, 
that in all past ages, it is by the series, 


(It is at this' 
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and with the series only, although imper- 
feetly understood and applied, that man 
has sueceeded in establishing order in his | 
labors. 

We have seen that the march of ideas | 
is subject to that Jaw, that the passions 
form a series, having for pivot Unityism ; | 
that the physiological life is evidently a 
series in time and in space with increas- | 
ing and decreasing progression. We! 
may add that in the studies of natural | 
history, zoology, botany and so furth, | 
scientific classifications are nothing but) 
the serial grouping of beings, in genera, | 
families, species, linked one with the| 

In poli | 
ties even, no permanent order has ever | 
been obtained, but by the application, | 
more or less perfect, of the serial law. 
We shall give only one example. Un-| 
doubtedly if anything in Civilization is | 
strongly organized, it is the destructive | 


other, to form collective unities. 


force, the army. Observe however, how 
conspicuously this serial arrangement pre- 
vails and shines init. Are not squads, com- 
panies, battalions, regiments, the army, | 
s0 many scrial unities, clearly distinguish- 
able, having for pivot the general, for 
sub-pivots the officers and subalterns, and | 


for elementary organs the common sol- 
diers' Where could we find a more} 
striking development of the Hierarchal | 
The 


periority of our armies over the Arabs in 


series, and of its power? su- | 
Africa is evidently due to our military 
organization, since personally, the Arabs 
are gifted with as much courage and 
soldiers. — What then 


does the army lack, to be a normal se- 


skill as our own 


ries ! and 


It is subject to constraint, 
does not spring from natural attraction. | 
The real and individual value of each of| 
its members is not the only element of 
which it is composed. There are ignor- 
ant there are | 


soldiers who ought to be commanders. | 


and cowardly eaptains ; 


Now every series not based on a sponta- 


neous and free association of its ele- 


ments, and upon a hierarchal order of 
these elements, corresponding to their pro- | 
portional value is not a normal series. 
It realizes order but not hiberty. It may) 
be powerful to destroy or repress, but it is | 
powerless for production. The series 
without aftraction, is order without liber- 
ty; itis Desporism. Altraction without | 
the serves is liberty without order, without 
Such are the (rue | 
or harmonic, and the fadse or subversive | 
We to the most 
rigid conditions of seientific progress 


unity ; it is ANARCHY. 


series. adhere then 
in demanding from the serial Law, the 
solution of all the problems of social 
philosophy concerning the order and de- | 
velopment of ideas and iastitutions. 
We see clearly : 
1. That the series contains the seienti- 


fic furmula of progress. 


The belief in | 


— 


progress, one of the most! general of oy; 
time, is yet only a sentimental fact, 
rather than a rational conception. Most 
men affirm simply that humanity pro. 
gresses, but have no definite idea of 
the ultimate to which it tends. Some, 
incapable of rising to the perception of 
the human unity, without which neither 
religion nor true philosophy exist, consid- 
er progress ag a kind of ebbing and flow. 
ing of the intellectual tide, without ex- 
press purpose, as a capricious sport of 
destiny, elevating and lowering alternate. 
ly each nation. Finally some philosophi- 
eal schools profess a belief in indefinite 
progress, that is, progress without a neces- 
sary and definite end, consequently with- 
out organic formula; but this is a logical 
monstrosity, a contradiction of all the 
laws of nature and of humanity : contra- 
diction of the laws of nature, because 
all the movements of sidereal and animal 
life are subject to birth, growth, maturity, 


decline and death; contradiction with the 


laws of humanity, because the terrestrial 
life of individuals and of nations pre- 
sents the same phenomena of birth, 
growth, maturity, decline and death. 
Bat, the serial law being well understood, 
we know that the collectwwe unity, Human- 
ITY, progresses by a sequence of genera- 
tions, of intellectual acquisitions and so- 
cial improvements, towards an apogee of 
development, which is to be the realiza- 


‘tion of the whole sum of life and har- 


mony proportional to its nature, and the 
index of which will be the complete ex- 
of all the individualities that 
compose it, or rather, the possible and 
proportional happiness of all terrestrial 
beings. 


pansion 


The very perfection of the social or- 
ganism in this culminating phase, teaches 


of how much longer duration it will be 


than all preceding periods, the vices and 
defects of which were so many causes of 
However, by 
degrees, such is the universal Jaw, hu- 


decline and of destruction. 


/manity must descend from this glorious 


summit, but witheut experiencing the 
woes which attended its early progress. 
Suffering was only an accident resulting 
from ignorance of the Divine Jaw; or, 
the law being onee known, the harmonic 
co-ordination of humanity thereby at- 
tained, its eld age will be calm and plea- 
sant as the evening of a beautiful day. 
The works of Fourier contain extensive 
notices of the harmonic periods, and of 
those of deeadence ; we shall not speak 
of them, the limits of this work not per 
mitting the thorough discussion they re 


quire. 
2. The serial law, in establishing 
clearly the relation of the individual to 


the whole, and eonsequently that of man 
tu his fellow beings, forces upon?us, with 
the” authority of science, the Christiao 
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dogma of Human Souipariry, 
thereby the great principle of the general 





and | 


theory of functions, since it shows us that | 


the life of every being is a necessary 
element of a superior organism, and 


points to man as the providential agent of | 
| 


terrestrial harmony. 
3. The series in unfolding the laws of 


natural Hierarchy initiates us into the FLOUR IN IRELAND $10 PER BARREL 


true system of sacral Hierarchy ; it shows 


us that the classification and degree of | 


dignity of these social functions can have 
no other basis but the relative degree of 
importance of these functions, for general 
life, and that of the functionaries among 
themselves in each function. 

4. In its applications to natural science 
the serial process offers easy models for 
classification of the attractions and the fune- 
tions which they represent, in groups, gen- 
era, series and so forth, without destroy- 
ing social unity ; it substitutes associated 


labor for isolation; and in introducing 
every where variety, graduation and con- 
nection, Which are the characteristics of 
the natural series, it allows every man to 
develop alternately each one of his facul- 
ties or aptitudes, without his 
diverging for an instant from the general 
life. 

The knowledge of the Serial Law 
leads man to substitute in the political 
mechanism, the natural order based upon 
the harmonic expansion of beings, con- 
formably to their organic constitution, and 
destiny, for the artificial combinations 
which have prevailed tu this day in hu- 
man societies; combinations resting al- 
ways on a principle of more or Jess com- 
pression, excluding some of the elements 
of life, or developing others to a danger- 
ous excess. 

The Serial Law alone, by its con- 
nection with attraction, which is its orig- 
inal cause, has power to evolve individual 
satifaction from the general harmony, and 
general harmony from the free action of 
each individual. 
political problems that have caused so 
many revolutions; thus social life oscil- 
lates regularly on its two natural poles 
ORDER and LIBERTY. 

7. Finally, after having transformed 


old politics, the inexhaustible source of 


Thus are solved these 


conflicts, of eppression of one class over 


activity | 


BeTrween THE Epiror or tHe New En- 
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+ The. series as the universal method of | many people fe el. onl which distracts theirs 
organization ; f lattention from the conversion of their 
‘soulst This s/avery question is exeeed- 


what is the social form de- 


rived from these principles, and capable 


okt mieal ; ingly prejudicial to the advancement ot 
ducing in human rel s 2 har- 
a luman relations, the iar-| our cause. | hope you are sound on that 
mony of which they contain the germ? subject. 
It is AssoctaTion. } Pur.—Can you doubt it! Havn't you 


seen what a fuss I’ve made about General 
Seutt and our army holding candles and 
| kneeling to the wafer, while I’ve hardly 
said half as much against the war itself, 
which we all know ts for the perpetuatioa 
of slavery? Havn't I given whole col- 
umns to divinily, and searcely a paragraph 
to humanity? Don’t | expose the wicked- 
ness of selling newspapers and of shaving 
on Sundays, while | keep as rae as 
possible about selling men, and sharing 
on week days! Sound! Yes, as Watts 
beautifully expresses it, “like tnkling 
brass — an empty sound.”’ 

Obs. — Ha! ha! very good — very apt 
There’s a blood scent in their nostrils, quotation ; but still — 

‘Tis the blood of their own hearts! Enter the two young ministers. 

Pur.—Good morning, gentlemen. — 
These are my young friends, brother Ob- 
Broveséf diabibien 6: teddies server. ‘This is the editor of the New 
Ou the vlins of Mites! York Observer, gentlemen; a paper 
which I trust you have both read with 
great profit. 

Obs. — 1 understand you have both en- 
tered upon the duties of the ministry. 
You give implicit credence to the creed 
of our church, Total Depravity, Original 
Sin, Final Condemnation of Unbelievers, 
and other comfortable doctrines, do you 
not? 

B. — We strive toe believe them. 

Obs. — That is right. These doctrines 
are for the ¢rial of our faith, ** which 
worketh patience, and patience experi- 
ence, and experience hope.’’ ‘There is ne 
merit in the dectrines of some churches, 
which commend themselves to our rea- 
son; but by believing doctrines contrary 
to reason, we testify the greatness and 
power of our faith, upon which hangs 
They are bought and sent away ; One agree. 

7 ” os? Pur. — Mr. 
slavery? 

B. —1 regard it as a heinous sin against 
humanity and against the 
our religion. 

Ols. — Ahem. It 
plains of Mexico! evil. 

B.—TI hope that 
towards its overthrow. 

Obs. — My dear you friend, do not 
meddle with such exe iting = ics, Or your 
usefulness will be destroye od. 

Pur. —It is not the duty of a minister 
to overthrow existing institutions. He 
must not oppose the jaws of the land. 

Obs. — It is also his duty to convert 
souls — the mere: is not his concern at all. 
Slavery injures and destroys the bodi 
and intellects of men, but it is not neces- 
sarily any obstacle to their conversion. 


To be Continued. 
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— SOLDIERS IN 
MONTH. 


MEXICO 87 PER 


“ O God! that bread should be so dear, 


And flesh and blood se cheap !”” — Hoon. 


Hark !— the sound is in our highway,— 
Tis the rolling drum and fife, 

Leading down to Death’s wild deserts, 
Martial caravans of life! 

With a visage grim and solemn, 
How the plumed host departs ! 


Flesh, ho! flesh to feed the vulture — 


Human cattle. very low ’ 


They are passing by the chapel, 
And their measured foot-falls say — 
‘Toll the passing bell, good Sexton, 
We are passing quite away! 
Toll the bell —from this long journey 
Few who go shall e’er come back ! 
Toll, O toll, so those who mourn us 
May put on their weeds of black!” 
Flesh, ho! flesh to feed the vulture,— 
Human cattle, very low! 
Droves of skeletons to whiten 
On the plains of Mexico! 


In the east a nation crieth— 
‘ We are starving —send us bread!” 
In the South, red War replieth — 
‘TI am hungry for the dead 
Say.on herds for foreign markets, 
B., what is your opinion of 
But the ox upon the shambles , , 
Brings a higher price than they! 


principies of 


t 


Flesh, ho! flesh to feed the vulture — 
Human cattle, very low ! 

Droves of skeletons to whiten | is, undoubtedly, an 
On the 


Philadelphia Saturday Courier. I may do something 


[From the Chronotype.] 


DIALOGUE 


GLAND Puritan, THe Eprror oF THE 

New York Opserver, AND TWO YOUNG 

Ortuopox Ministers, A anp B. 

Ed. Observer enters in 
morning, Brother Puritan. 

Puritan.— Ah! Good morning, brother 


haste. — Good 


another, of periodical revolution, into a) Observer; justin from New York? } me anne I oF see the 
Saat Y ) ser. — Yes F just i sin of American slavery 

science of natural organization, the Series}. Observer. — Yes. ( MER. SOR Th How Oj i Puc. tie! oon. Yon ou 
hati 1 hostile | '% '* with you, brother Puritan, and how Os. and Fur. 1: 

Substitutes also for the narrow and hostile | does the cause of evange slical religion CTY out against sl avery In the abstract, but 

nationality which has until now divided! gourish in this section? : do not particularize the kind. That 

the world, for the perfidious and torturing} Pur. — Why, the fact is we don’t gain would be personal. 


diplomacy, the sacred dogma of num AN | 
UNITY. 
morals as well as in that of interests, the | 
religious ideal of Christianity ; the union | 
of all men among themselves, and with 
God. Having then recognized 
1. Attraction as the 

the destiny of all beings ; 


| brother Observer. 


Thus is realized in the region of| 


prime mover Of! tg be done to stop the growing interest in 
| the reforms, 


B.—But am I[ not to rebuke sin, 
whether it be personal or general’ Be- 
jational not 


ground as we did a few years ago, but 
still we get along about as usual. I ex- : 
| pect two young men who have just en- sides, this Is a 
tered the ministerial vocation will call os 
this morning ; they are just from Ando- | Ms. (asec 
‘ver. We do things about right there, a bad way. 


a personal 


le.) — This young man is ina 
W hat is to be done? 


Pur. — Young man, we regret to per- 
But what’s ceive that your views are radically erro- 
(Takes down a file of the Ob- 
Let me advise you to retire and 


Obs. — Yes — so you do. 
neous. 


as they call them, which server.) 
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I shall | 


such jests —they do not edify. 


read the articles here marked. 
call upon you to-morrow, for | fear that 
you have been led away and seduced by! 
the enemy of all righteousness. Good 
morning. (Exit B.) 
Obs. (to A.)— Your friend is in truly a 
perilous condition. 
A.—I have regretted it a long time. 
Obs. — How is it, brother Puritan, that 
this anti-slavery spirit has entered our 
establishment at Andover! I expected 
better things from Professor Stewart. 
Pur.— Why, the truth it enters 
every where, aud sometimes the best of 
us are a little touched. Havn't you oc- 
casionally seen a leaning towards it, (very 
slight, though,) in my editorials? 
Obs. — Just what I was going to ob- 
serve when the gentlemen called. 
Pur. — You have no idea how bad it) 
is in some parts of New England, and we 
have to keep along a little with the tide — 
we keep our head turned the right way, 
but take care not to go ahead any. 
A.—How is it, when the cause of| 
emancipation seems founded upon the 
principles of Christianity, that it should 
be so injurious to the church to enlist in 
that reform? 
Ods. (asd a 


is 


Can this man be trusted ? | 


Pur. — Yes—any where. He used to 


be in our family. 

Obs. — Mr. A., I will explain the diffi- 
culty. If a minister rebukes the sins of 
Judas or Balaam, he will not offend his 
hearers. So if he rebuke pride, avarice, 
ungodliness, and so forth, every body will 
apply his remarks to their neighbors 
and applaud the minister. Besides, his 
church will consider that he means to 
admonish the uneonverted —the church 
members being in no danger. But if he 
preach ‘ abolition,’ ‘* Fourierism,’’ or 
other infidel doctrines, his church may 
take affront. And it were better that a 
mill-stone were hanged about his neck 
than that he should offend the little ones. 

A.— Might not also his salary be en-| 
dangered ? 

Obs. — Yes, so I should hope. But it 
is the policy of the church to convert 
souls, that is, cause men to join the 
church, which is in reality what we mean 
by conversion ; not to abolish slavery or 
any other mere physical evil, as war, 
poverty and similar afflictions. 

Pur. — Besides, do you not see that 
the more uncomfortable men are while ip 
the flesh, the more they will seek for 
consolation in religion — that is, the soon- 
er they will join the church. 

A. — Yes, so | see; but will not re- 
formers and other infidels call this ** doing | 
evil that may come!’’’ Besides, 
some of them say that when men are 
relieved from bodily sufferings and mise- 
ries, and rendered physically happy and | 
comfortable, their souls will be the more 
ready and desirous to seek after goodness 
and virtue. | 

Obs. — Rank infidelity — bald Fourier- 
ism. The soul of man tends downward, 
not upward. Original sin is the attraction 
which causes it to descend. Evangelical 
religion teaches us this, and also that it 
is through much tribulation that we enter 
the kingdom. 


eS) 


good 
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W here 
do you intend to settle ! 





a ET 





A Harvestine Barrow. The Demo. 


crate Pacifique notices a newly patented 


A.—I have received a call from the| harvesting machine, invented by Adolphe 


church at Cottonville ; the proprietors of 
‘the mills having offered half the sum 


necessary for a meeting-house. They 
also intend passing regulations requiring 
all the operatives to attend public worship. 

Obs. — Delightful! Such men cannot 
but prosper. 


all Sunday. 

Obs. — It is to be regretted; but as 
corporations have no souls, | do not think 
it your duty as a minister to take notice 
of the matter. 

A. —I take the same view of the case, 
and as it is lawful to rescue a sheep from 
injury on the Sabbath, by the same 
authority I conceive a corporation may 
repair their mu/es. 

Obs. — A very apt illustration. I trust 
your sermons are equally practical and 
scriptural. 

A.—Good morning, sir; I shall be 
happy to see you at Cottonville. (av A.) 

Obs. — A fine young man, brother 
Puritan ; the ‘* reforms”? will get but lit- 
tle assistance from him. 

Pur. — Not much more than they do 
from us, ha! ha! Andover turns out a 
good many such. 

Obs. —1 believe I must write a letter 
to the paper about the state of religion in 
the New England States. 

Pur. — 1 shall] write an editorial about 
that wafer business; such proceedings 
must be rebuked 


Obs. —I would n't say anything against 
the war; it’s getting rather popular. 
Pur. — Trust me for that. Isn't “every 


soldier a colporteur = 


EARLY.” 


BY 


“GET UP 


A PARODY BLANK, 


Get up early! Bells are ringing, 
Calling you from bed ; 

Get up early! Steam is singing, 
Water gains a head, 

Get up early! Ere the red Sun 

First lights up the skies ; 

Well nigh dead one, 


Ope your heavy eyes, 


Get up early! 


Get up early! Ora “ quarter” 
Minus, counts your time ; 
Get up early ! 


Hark! the 
Get up early! 


Each pale daughter, 
“last bell’s ” 


Tho’ no flowers 


chime. 


Blush upon your sod ; 
Get up early! With your powers 


Win your master’s God! 


Get up early! Tho’ before ye 
Lies the long day’s toil ; 

Get up early! ‘Tho’ set o’er ye, 
Agents reap the spoil. 

Get up early! If a rbymelet, 

Be your task to write ; 

And if time let, 


Pen it for your Right. 


Get up early ! 


Voice of Industry. 


LOWELL. 


Nouviare of Langwy (Moselle), which, jt 
says, will supersede the use of the sickle 
on the Continent, and make an immense 
saving not only of labor but of the grain 
much of which is now lost by the weather 
in the slow mode of harvesting, This 


‘machine it calls the Harvesting Barrow 
A.— The repair-shops, however, ran 


( Browete moissonneuse.) ‘* A single man,” 
it says, ‘* propels with ease the harvesting 
barrow on all fields, whatever unevenness 
they may present. The impulsive force 
which he gives it, passing directly from 
the wheels to the cutters, causes them to 
cut the grain-stalks and any parasitic 
plants that may be mixed with them, lig 
work is wonderfully perfect — the stubble 
is cut short and at an even height, and 


| what is very important is, that the ma- 


chine can be repaired by the common 
wheelwrights and blacksmiths of a yil- 
lage ; and besides, the sharpening of the 
blades can be done by the workman him- 
self as easily as he sharpens his scythe.” 

Is it not wonderful that Yankee ingenu- 
ity had not invented a thing so obviously 
practicable and so immensely useful ? Our 
inventors have all been looking to expen- 
sive machines to be propelled by horse or 
steam power, to be employed only by 
large capital, and thus far have met with 
so little success that our art of harvesting 


cannot be said to have got beyond its 
cradle. — Chronotype. 


PROTECTIVE UNION NO. 1 

Among the many systems of the pres- 
ent day which call loudly for reform, is 
that of exchanges. It is one link in that 
vast chain of evils by which working men 
and women are surrounded, which needs 
to be cut oud or welded in a different form 
ere they will receive an equivalent in Te- 
turn for what they pay out. — The hon- 
est tuiler afler laboring year in and year 
out and paying lus or her necessary eXx- 
penses, seldom or never finds a dollar Jeft 
to lay up for a ** rainy day,’’ cheated first 
in the labor market and then by the ex- 
changer; between the two he or she 
stands a pretty good chance of geting 
fleeced. 

I shall endeavor to show (in this arti- 
cle as well as those that will follow) the 
benefit to be derived from the ** Working- 
men’s Protective Union,”’ not only to the 


| producing consumers but to the nonpro- 


ducers or exchangers themselves; for it 


| was not to injure the latter class that the 


‘* Union”? 
the whole. 

It is an old saying that a ‘* penny saved 
is as good as a penny earned,”’ and _ this 
is emphatically a money saving, thereby 3 
money making concern. I shall not at 
this time attempt to explain the principles 
of the institution when fully carried out, 
but deal in matter of fact such as the 
Union in its present crude and imperfect 
State is; and that you need not take my 


was instituted, but to benefit 


| word alone, | will give you the figures, 


taking such articles as are most common- 


It is stated that 1,800,000 | ly used by our house-keepers ; giving the 
yards of cotton cloth are made at Lowell | prices at which they can be obtained at 


A.—Just what I observed to one of every week, amounting 93,600,000 yards | the ‘** Protective Union”’ store, also the 
these reformers, and he replied that if per year— enough to extend twice around | prices at the Grocers’ with the percentage 


that were the case, *‘ ministers with large 


the entire world! 


Sixty-five thousand | saved, the goods being of the same qual- 


salaries and editors of feligious papers bales of cotton are worked annually. Of| ity: Molasses 24 1-2 cents per gal., at 
with comfortable incomes, would stand a printed calico, there are 14,000,000 yards | Grocers 33 cents, saving 36 per cent. ; 
per year. In these manufactures 1,000,000 | Sugar-House do. 42 cents, at Grocers 60, 


| Saving 38 per cent.; Young Hyson Tea 


poor chanee.”’ 
Ols.—~ 1 am sorry to hear you repeat 


pounds of starch are annually used. 
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34 cents per lb., at Grocers 45 and 50, 
saving 33 per cent. ; Old Hyson 50 cents, 
at Grocers 75 and 100, saving 50 to 75 
per cent. ; Brown Havana Sugar 7 to & 
cents per lh., at Grocers 9 and 10, saving 
25 and 28 per cent. ; Crushed Sugar 10 
cents, at Grocers 14, saving 40 per cent 
Cream ‘Tartar 20 cents, at Grocers 25, 
saving 20 percent. ; Salt Fish 3 3-4 cents, 
at Grocers 5, saving 33 per cent.; Com- 
mon Bleached Winter Oil 45 cents. at 
Grocers 65 cents, saving 45 per cent. ; 
Sperm Oil 80 cents, at Grocers 100, sav- 
ing 20 per cent. ; Box h LISINs 7 cents, at 
Grocers 12, saving 70 per cent. ; Ground 
Coffee 8 1-2 cents, at Grocers 12 1-2, sav- 
ing 43 per cent. ; Old Java 10 cents, at 
Grocers 14 and 15, saviug 40 and 50 per 
cent. ; Starch 6 3-4 cents, at Grocers | 
saving 73 per cent.; No. 1 Svap 5 1 
5: er cent 
| 


) 
i 

cents, at Grocers 8, saving 53 
Vinegar 12 cents per gal., at Grocers 


° a“ 
saving 34 per cent.; Salt 17 cents per 


6, 





bag, at Grocers 25, r 48 | cent. 
On Pepper and Spices there is still a 
greater saving; thus while at our store 


you can buy Ground black Pepper for 8 
{-2 cents per lb it Groce $ you pay 24 


cents, a difference of 1.86 | eent.; All 


spice 14 cents, at Grocers 26, ving of 


154 per cent. ; Cinnamon 15 1-4 cents, 


Grocers 36, saving 90 cent.; N 
megs 38 cents per oz., at G sll, sa 
ing 37 1-2 per cent. Such readers is th 
difference in the prices between the two 
places, not in the above only but in nearly 


all the thousand and one articles to be 
found behind the counters of our Grocers. 


The above catalogue was found to agree 
with the prices of more than one store, if 
the charges on their customers’ books are 


correct; the writer of this had occasion 
to visit one of their stores this week and 
found out by actual observation th prices 
of a number of articles, which do not 

so well for the present system of trade, 
even as the above list. I will mention 


one fact, although ‘* workingmen do not 


know whether to sell Baskets by the 
yard or e not alitogethe 

oreen, A daughter of Erin came in and 
ealled for *“*two pounds of sugar;’”’ the 


attendant on Compiying Wilh her request 


1] . 6é } 79 se f 
took it out ol il vro ry UOONXN. — i 
want the eight cint sugar said she | 
went to another by irrel ind Scoop “d up 

} r } 


something which if it was sugar showed 
evidently that dirt abounded much mot 
than sweets, it looked very much like th 
sugar that settles in the bottom of a mo- 
lasses hogshead ; perhaps he does not 
treat ali his customers in this way; Aer 
poverty probably was the reason why she 
was obliged to pay 40 or 50 per cent. 
more than the articles were really worth 
Who wonders that God’s poor are likely 
to retain their poverty so long as this ac- 
cursed system prevails ! 

But to return to my subject. It will be 
seen that about one-third can be saved by 
joining the ‘** Protective Union.”’ Let us 
reckon this up. 

\ 


A man with a wife and two or three, 


children cannot (under the present sys- 
tem) feed and clothe them for less than 
$ 200 per year, (setting aside the rent in 
this case,) and as there is as much saving 
to be made in all his expenses as there 
is in Groceries, we will take one-third of 
two hundred dollars, which is 366 66, 
quite a pretty little sum for a poor man, 
put it upon interest adding the $66 66 
each year and atthe end of five years you 


_~ 


have $375 76, at the end of ten years ut 
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will amount to $879 62. Who wonders! 


that our exchangers ‘ fare sumptuousl y 
every day ;’’ it is enough to buy a farm : 
and if during this time the soil should be 
made free (as | hope and trust it will) he 
will have enough to stock it and money 
left. Who will say the ‘* Protective Unien”’ 
is not the poor man’s friend? I intended 
to huve touched npon several other things 
in connection with this subjeet, but this 
article is already too Jong and | will defer 
it until next week. — Voce of Industry. 


SPEED THE SONG.— NO. 2. 

Up, up, from the valley 

Of Discord, ascending, 

The anthem of Order 

With Nature is blending ; 
[were vain to repel it,— 

It were vain to forget, 

For Attraction’s the law 

That must govern us yet ; 


Speed — speed the song, 


In Harmony’s templ 
l if 1 ring y 
owe » ; 
Lhe choir of the ue-vauit 
l oru ss ny 
( tie ue ir glad voices, 
] ve nt orvet 
For At ( thre \ 
Phat must gov 1 us vet; 
Speed — speed the n 
] then ecper 
1 * ’ } 
vuY thus imver away 


he gray tints of the morn, 


rhe bright beamings of day ? 

(he eclio is sounding, 

It were va n to torvet, 

For Attraction’s the law 

‘That must govern us yet; 
speed —speed the song 


Voice of Industry. 
For the Harbinger. 
" . ; ‘ 
Messrs. Ep s:—An article pub- 
} ‘ . ha Ds cone e 
hed some time since has elicited a letter 
from a friend at the South, some extracts 


from which I forward, together with mv 


the Harbinger of the 
21th | see some pleasing and instructive 
allusions towards the prineiples of a 


What I wish is to 


natural classification. 
call your attention to the character, venus, 
species, &c., of the sugar plant and corn 
plant and place them in their five circles, 
so that I can ascertain the species and 
character of both the cane and maize that 
We have 


the cane striped with red up the stalk, 


is best to grow in Attakapas. 


that is, length ways; this is called the 
red ribbon cane. Also that called the 
purple cane, of uniform purple color ; this 
cane grows out from the red striped rib- 
ben cane. We have the green ribbon 
cane, that is the stalk striped with green ; 
we have also the Otaheite cane of a uni- 


form yellow color; also a smaller species 


ealled the Creole cane, without stripes, of 


a green appearanee on the ripe part of 
the stalk. 


with red Jeaves as well as stalks so dwarf 


| have seen an inferior cane 
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ish as not to be cultivated, called the 
Brazil cane. We have great variety of 
corn. If you ascertain the character, 
genus, order, and species of the sugar 
cane and corn, and send me such infor- 
mation, | might impreve the character of 
my crops by a scientific choice of the 
inost superior and preductive species. 
The red ribbon cane is the choice plant 
with us. We have only eight months to 
grow the plant here. I wish to have 
your opinion whether the cane acclimated 
in Attakapas, and a forced crop in a 
climate not natural to its character, will 
degenerate, and whether the cane would 
succeed best by obtaining and keeping up 
our cane seed from Jamaica by importa 
tion of an ancestor cane from a climate 
1atural and congenial to its growth. Su- 
gar cane is the monarch of plants, as the 
lion of the forest among his four-footed 
brethren. It never cloys the taste, and 
is the most sturdy and healthy of all the 
plants, if you shelter it from frost. It is 


y 2 ssh] c } 
Y Susceprivie Oi Coil 
s 


excet dine 
DEERFIELD, Sept. 7, 1047. 
Dear Sir — The classification of the 
Vegetable Kingdom is a vast field of 
science yet in a very nebulous state ; and 
on careful | 
Swainson and Lindley, who have made 
the greatest advances, I do not find any 
thing yet published in r 


. ' 
ird to the ap- 


ore 


plication of the circular principle. ‘The 


i 


more abstract questions of science, or 
applications to special branches of indus- 
try, though more congenial to my tastes, 
belong to a more advanced period of the 


Associative movement. 


In the application of the serial princt- 


J i ’ t 
pies to such or such a culture, | would 
obse rve Lst A ve lie il Spon ee. 
vague, as the imperfect definition of 


characters of the five cireles would lead 
us to expect, Detween these characters or 
types, — the passions, the Colors, ahd the 
zones of the earth. ius the ty 
character, comprising the rest, corresponds 


to Unityism; the sub-typieal, 


ferocious 
and destructive, to subversive Ambition ; 
the suetorial, to the hideous and beastly 


developments of subversive Love, — with 


which is connected the same character of 


' 


individual deg 


radation and rapid increase 
of species; the rasorial, to Familism, 
with its household services. 

Among the zones, the torrid, in its 
character and results, seems to recognize 
Love as the dominant principle; while as 
wide as possible apart, the frigid which 
compels into close association, and where 
clanship has so strongly prevailed, as 
among the highlands of Scotland, owns 
the passional empire of Familism. ‘The 
domestic novels of Miss Bremer have 
finely exemplified this in Swedish society 


‘These countries hie it is true in the north 


reference to the works of 
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ern temperate zone, but near enough to) 


the pole for the polar climate to influence 
their social institutions. 
finer climates of the temperate zone to) 
the two major passional principles, Am-| 
It is there in fact | 
that human progress has made its greatest 


bition and Friendship. 


advances, whether in the line of military 
conquests or of the development of indus- 
try and science. 


ties by the divorce of its two constituent 
elements — sympathy of character, and 


sympathy of purswit and interest, that it | 


cannot be said directly to pervade any 
zone. Yet the more manly character of | 
the inhabitants of the temperate none | 


favors it, as well as the developments of, 


industry, of which in the constitution of 
the group, it becomes the presiding 
genius. 

In regard to colors, the paler violet and 
yellow, Friendship and Familism, are | 
more found among plants of the colder 
climates; while the red of sub-typical 
Ambition tints many flowers and the 
plumage of birds in the southern tem- | 
perate. 

In such crude applications as can be) 
made of these observations to the cane, 
though belonging rather to the region of 
fancy than to that of science, I should 
say that the colors of cane growing best 
in Attakapas would be the purple, which 
is related to the passion of Friendship — | 


the red ribbon cane, which belongs to! 
Ambition, also dominant in the temperate | 
zone ; and ina fine soil and warm expo-| 
sure, the blue and white cane, colors of 


Love and Unityism, which is found in| 
Cuba. An artificial torrid zone may be| 
created by the reverberations from walls | 
or hill sides. 

In the application of the Distributive 
or Mechanizing principles to the cane. 
growth, — the Cabalist requires the chem- | 
ical analysis of the different soils, and 


Agricultural chemists are 
very much needed in all our farming 
country, but the chance is that only 
quacks and impostors would get paid for | 


cal principles. 


their services in the present state of soci- | 


ety. The Cabalist would farther require 
the discriminating adaptation of each 
species of cane to one locality rather than 
another, in connection with climate, winds, 
topical vegetation, &c., conditions which 
must be determined at present by special 
observations. 

The Composite principle will preside | 


Friendship is so far 
a 
virtually excluded from incoherent socie- | 


the cultivator to his function. I should | 


think this existed to a high degree in the | 
This leaves the | 


Negro, who like the cane loves heat and | 
‘fears cold, and in whose character A ffec- | 
| tion, of which the saccharine principle is 
a correspondence, so far surpasses intel- 
lect and practical skill. This spiritual or 
magnetic correspondence of the cultivator 
to the plant, will 1 think some day be 
recognized as of high importance. I find 
that some persons seem to blight flowers 


by their presence, while others cause 


them to prosper in a wonderful manner. 
The Papillon requires the change of 
seeds and soils, and rotation of the crops. 
The neglect of this and planting the same 
| crop on the same spot many years in suc- 
cession, has ruined immense tracts of our 
southern country. 
seems still rich, it becomes comparatively 
unfit for continued repetition of the same 


Even where the soi] 


crop, on account of the excretion by each 
plant of a sort of fecal matter, which 
though nutritious to others, acts unfavor_ 


ably on its own kind. Under the requi. 


‘sitions of the Papillon will come your 


importation of slips from Jamaica, &c. 
Nature is continually suggesting these 
modes of culture in the migrations of 


'plants whose seeds are carried by the 


winds, by the currents of rivers, or even 
those of seas, as the cocoa nut, which the 


| waves roll from island to island, and by 


the birds and migrating buffaloes and 
horses, which deposit seeds in their pas- 
sage, enveloped in a rich nidus of dung. 
The alternations of climate we also may 
reproduce artificially, by changing the 
exposures, and of wet and dry seasons by 
our irrigation. 

What would be more profitable than 
this generalizing, would be the introduc- 


5? 


| 
| tion of the serial mechanism to whatever 
} 
extent possible among the growers of the 


cane —the negroes themselves. There 
are certainly many sorts of work on a 


plantation which may be made to sustain 
adaptations of the cane containing identi- | 


each other, basket making, &c., for rainy 
days or hands unfit for field work. I 
know plantations in Carolina where all 


| the cloth worn is woven and made up in 


this manner. A considerable division of 
functions may thus be effected. Then in 
the field, the construction of a group 


| with centre and wings laboring abreast 


will often tell very favorably on the 
amount of work done, especially if the} 
smartest hands be so placed as to come | 


into prominent comparison with each 
i 4 i | 
other, the two wings striving in rivalry 


with each other and with the centre. 


over the grouping of elements in the soil; Any thing of this sort must of course | 


and locality, and the aggregation or plant- | 
ing in plots, of the cane, which seems to 
be like the other grasses peculiarly gre- 
garious in its growth. 


depend on a good understanding between 


master and slaves. This proceeds from 


| the heart, and will of course show itself 
The Composite | 


daily in word, look and action. There | 








basis for such kindly relations, which [| 
will submit to your consideration. 

First, the influence of music, to which 
the Negro race are peculiarly alive, having 
generally correct ears and sweet voices, 


‘It would pav well to keep a good musi- 


if one of 
the working hands, so much the better ; 


cian on every large plantation ; 


his musical functions should consist in 
forming a choir, which should every day 
lead the gang to their work in the fields 
singing hymns or other popular tunes, 
and thus return in procession in the even- 
ing. If among them there are instru- 
mental performers it would add much. 
Plain, well sounding instruments may be 
manufactured cheap. Every Saturday 
night or other convenient time when the 
usual half day of relaxation comes round, 
these musicians would be on hand for a 
feast and ball. The prodigality of nature 
in the Attakapas, where fruit grows so 
easily and abundantly, would certainly 
allow such things to be managed at a 
small cost. The Negroes, finding in it 
an evidence of their master’s good will, 
would here in their pleasures feel attrac- 
tion consolidate the bond of service im- 
posed by necessity, and if the master by 
the occasional encouragement of his pre- 
sence, kindly notice of the children, and 
so forth, should confirm the feelings thus 
suggested, he would no longer find him- 
self surrounded by seeret enemies work- 
ing from fear of the lash, and ready to 
listen to the words of incendiaries, but 
faithful friends, who would spend their 
blood to defend him. These ideas are 
suggested by historical facts which your 
own experience may probably confirm. 

There is also a higher point of view 
from which this question may be con- 
sidered —the responsibility of the mas- 
ter to guarantee to his slave opportunities 
of spiritual development, equal or supe- 
rior to those he would enjoy if emanci- 
pated. 

Every one is entitled to his own views 
Most Ne- 
groes would, | believe, consider being 
taught to read and write in the ordinary 
manner as an unheard of piece of tyran- 
ny, worse than any field or factory work 
that could be imposed upon them, and 
would soon console themselves by for- 
getting it all. Others would gladly learn, 
and perhaps make an inconvenient use of 
their knowledge. 


on the subject of education. 


The degree of intel- 
lectual development and the resources 


thus attained, would in no case be very 


| likely to add much to their happiness. 


To how many educated whites does book 
| knowledge compensate for the pains at- 
tending its acquisition, and the loss of 
that practical sentiment of unity with the 
outward world, which nature develops in 


farther requires the combination’ of mate-| are however a few general arrangements | those who read in her book only? 


rial conditions with spiritual adaptation in | 


which seem to constitute a very important | 


Besides, the laborer’s life goes to his 








———— 


muscles ; his brain is quiescent, he cares 
not to read. The education which music 
gives the soul, is free from all these 
objections. It is learned by the Negro 
with ease and pleasure. 
on the sensual element of his nature, 
which is stronger than the intellectual, 
more susceptible of refinement, aud more 
pervasive in its influence. It elevates at 
once into higher spheres without entan- 


gling him in the vexed questions of our 
incoherent society, its morals, politics or 
sectarianism. It lulls thought and awakes 
Its most genial season is the even- 


We are told 


societies are of 


love. 
ing when the Negro is free. 
that the angelic two 
bands ; the cherubim, who know more, 


Now 


[ suppose, that considering the straight- 


and the seraphim, who love more. 


ness and narrowness of Heaven's paths. 
and the fewness of those who go therein, 
that they to whom circumstances have 
assigned the patriarchal sphere of a 
southern plantation, may consider their 
duties tolerably well acquitted towards 


their Negro families, if they fit them for 


acceptance into either angeli 


> category ; 
and many reasons of expediency, as we 
have shown, will determine our choice in 
favor of the seraphim. ‘There is no rea- 
son to doubt that a fiddle, a banjo, or even 
a jewsharp of our nether world, may in 
its celestial transfiguration become a 
seraphic harp of the divinest tones. 

The ill-judged zeal of the abolition- 
ist must be combated by the South on 
the principle of absorbent substitution — 
namely, by making the slaves so happy 
where they are, that the simple liberty 
offered 


to them, equivalent as itis to a 


vile slavery of necessity, cut off from 


social ties and guaranties of protection, 


in a bitter climate unsuited to their con- 


stitutions, will be rejected with disgust.* 
The problem with a race so passive, 
light-hearted, sensual and reverential, is 
one of mere child’s play in social mathe- 
matics, but the selfish civilizee is as blind 
and stupid on these subjects as his hiero- 


glyphic, the hog, which he feeds upon. 
* 1 do not speak thus as a defender or approv- 
er of Slavery. I presume that the sense of jus- 


tice, and the desire for the universal liberty of his 


brother is at least not less strong in the heart of 


a man, because he is not eternally declaiming ; 


but I do speak as recognizing the eristence of 


slavery, and what faith can we have in the 
future of humanity if we do not accept the 
present as apart of the same organic growth 
in which the societies of man change and ad- 
vance at their destined periods, in unison with 
the successive revolutions of higher and higher 
forms of life upon the earth. I know that a 
season of protestation has to be got through ; 
when one’s eyes are first couched for the social 
cataract, the light is very painful. Such per- 
sons would do well to keep their eyes ban- 
daged for a while, and then they would have 


less inflammation and be al! the better afterwards. 





It bases itself 
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Before leaving the sphere of the senses, 
I would remark, that the table of our 





plantations is open to much improvement. 


Pork and 


sections constitute the Negro’s allowance. 


rn 


meal with molasses in some 
his may do for poverty-stricken Eastern 
Virginia, or North Carolina, where the 


whites live no better; but in fine fruit 
countries, why not give a greater variety? 

After all these arguments for content- 
ment, it must however be confessed that 
the restless Anglo Saxon element in Mu- 
latto blood, and that of the sterner and 
fiercer which Tise 


spirits occasionally 


among any nation, is not so easily recon- 
ciled to bondage. 

We are under the necessity of filling 
in the most kindly and Christian spirit, 
relations imposed upon us without our 
consent and at first against our strenuous 
remonstrances, by a foreign power, Great 

sritain. (See Seatsfield’s Life in the 
New World for an interesting chapter on 
this subject.) 

We can feel only pity for the ignorance, 
or disgust at 
those who, having shifted the burden from 
off their own shoulders upon us, now ery 
out for immediate emancipation without 
the substitution of any protective guaran- 
now exist between 


W hat 


ever suffered that can compare with the 


tees for those which 


master and slave. has the slave 
results of the feudalism of capital in the 
manufacturing districts of Europe, the 
agricultural of France and many other 


Irish 


busy in forging these 


and the whole nation 2 


districts, 
very year is 
chains for New England. Oar slavery is 
better than th 
The 

| 


to breathe 


ir anarchieal competition. 
slave has at least the air of heaven 
and the spectacle of nature to 
refresh him, whilst factory girls lose their 


ask 


window may be opened, and are broken 


bread here for daring to that a 


down from confinement and exhaustion in 
what should be the prime of life. 

Other abolititionists, still more vision- 
ary though more humane, plead for amal- 
al is very great, but we exclude ourselves from 
influence and acting efficiently upon the pres- 
ent until we cease this protestation, accept the 


present. and work in its conditions ; because 


heaven is high shall we cut away the ladder of 


social phenomena which bridges the way, or get 


any nearer by standing, like Simon the Stylite, 
on one foot at the top of a post. Every Protes- 
tant would, if entirely consistent, find himself in 
such a predicament. Civilization, with all its 


subversive institutions, ts for those who are 
born in this day, like the leek that Ancient Pis- 
tol had to eat, and when the reformer comes 


“swelling like a turkey cock” with his new 


ideas, and grows qualmish at the mention of 


slavery or any of our other pet abominations, 
we shall ** peseech him” in the name of socie- 
ty. to eat this leek, civilization : “ because, look 
you, you do not love it, nor your affections, nor 


your appetites, nor your digestions, does not 


The difference between the ideal and the actu- | agree with it, 1 would desire you to eat it.’’ 


the insincere fanaticism of 
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gamation or emigration to Liberia. We 
will not waste words on such lunacies. 
But still the problem must be solved. 
Slavery, however mild, is not the natural 
and cannot be the perthanent state of 
man. The provisions of the South on 
this subject must be of a compound na- 
ture. 





First, to meet temporary expedi- 
ences, under which head come all regula- 
tions respecting the treatment of Negroes. 
Second, to open the way to ultimate 
emancipation, conciliating the interests of 
masters and slaves. I will suggest a 
mode of action which connects these two 
conditions, and whilst under a serial or- 
ganization of industry it will determine 
ultimately a general emancipation, to the 
universal satisfaction of all classes, will 
protect us in the meantime from the 
odiuam of injustice and the danger of 
restless and turbulent spirits amongst our 
The regulation I am about to 
propose as a safety valve has been already 
successfully tried by a gentleman whose 


slaves. 


name I do not now recall, in Louisiana. 
Captain Maryatt speaks of it also in one 
of his novels. It is for the law or the 
master to assign stated sums as the ran- 
som of the different classes of negroes, 
on payment of which they shall be enti- 
tiled to their liberties, either with or with- 
out certain restrictions and guaranties. 
that this sum be divided into 
sixths or twelfths, so that each day or 
half day may be purchased separately, 


Second, 


proportional reduction being made in the 
This 


For those 


slave’s allowance for the week. 
will have a compound result. 
slaves who are anxious to obtain their 
full freedom, the ransom of each succes- 
sive half day, giving them so much more 
time to work on their own account or as 
hired laborers, will facilitate the ransom 
of the rest in a geometrical progression, 
deduction being made for the supply of 
their necessities. It is a geometrical pro- 
gression, because the opportunity of gain- 
ing money increases in the same propor- 
tion as the sum remaining to be paid 
diminishes. But there will be a large 
class of negroes who will not wish to face 
the exigencies of an independent life 
amid the throng and crush of civilized 
competition, or who from affection or 
impassioned domesticity will not volunta- 
rily separate from their master’s family, 
yet will be glad of this opportunity to 
purchase a day or a half day for their 
private uses, which they can enjoy as the 
school boy does a holiday, without any 
withdrawal of protection or appreciable 
It would 


not be a favor but a piece of rank tyranny 


diminution of their allowance. 


to emancipate this class of persons; yet 
they need their liberty for a day or so 
in the week to make them perfectly 
reconciled to their condition during the 


rest of the time : they like the alternation 
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and to feel that they have a choice open 
to them. Slaves 
be able feel 
along, and will educate tl 
they 


enfranchised will 
they 


nselves to the 


thus 


to their way as 


vo 


,er 
ml 


new condition are 


entering. 
process by which they will have Alt 


their freedom, will be a 


vuarantce 
themsel v« s and to society of their en 


treed id al 


>} 


fitness for jilty to sustain 


im, al 


themselves in the social medium, whilst 
ties of good will and reciprocal service 
and protection Wl have rey laced the for- 
mer arbitrary r in with their masters 


! 
1 OrganiZa- 


The adaptati 


tion to the slave plantation, which alone 


Sserla 


can generalize emancipation, or even 


lesirable, must | 


perhaps render it d 


subject of special studies, and is a fi 


' ; 
on which I shal] not enter at pre t 

The method of emancipation above 
cited, has, bes S its other re nenda- 


tions, this remarkable feature, that 
paying its way as it sit enables 
individu i] to emanct} il 

number of slaves, and be richer at t 
end than at the beginning, owing to tl 
superior quality 1 quantity of t wi 
performed by Negroes animated by an un- 


usual motive and in good understanding 


with the master, whom they fe to 
their best friend The owner of fi 


hundred slaves, by an act of s 


n| 
emancipation, makes five 

one paupers ; severs a si | bond re 
ciproc i] guaranties, and f} rs five hun- 
dred persons into thi arena of ci Led 
conflict to fight, each one for his own si 
fish interest, or be drowned or crushed by 
the mass. The Wi of five hundre 
slaves, under tl system of gradi 
emancipation above mentioned, may 
the course of his life emancipate thes 


and five thousand others successively pur- 


ehased, and ascertain that ea s estab 
lished comfortably in the world befor: 
cutting loose the tie of fealty or | - 


Pe ] } ’ ay } ' y 
tlon, if indeed this is uot only the mort 


firmly knit by the ne 


entered on. Is not this something nob 
than getting up denunciatory conventions 
and inflaming the passions of m o1 
section against their fellow creatures in 
another. Suppose that Slavery were th 
simple wrong and crime that Abolitionists 


(not Emancipators) contend. What is 
the mode of action that Christian men 
should pursue! Vhat was t method 
pursued by Christ towards our ra 


Did he stand aloof in Heaven, hu 
nations against 
the angels 


came down 


wickedness and stit 
' No. 


took on our na- 


was, and conquered 


our 
up against us 
imongst us, 
ture, imperfect as it 
cood. 

how 


. ! 
gecelive yourseives 


evil with 
And 
Do 


own | 


we say to the abolitionists, 


not about your 


sition ; either vou believe in Hu 
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manity and wish the emancipation of the | 


slave and better conditions of life for him, 
or you believe in yourselves, and in getting 


paid for your bitter declamations which 


are so well in keeping with the narrow 
and contenticus spirit that pervades this 
1g If the latte is your faith, why v0 
I you are in the right path, and verily 
you shall have your reward. But if you 
have any real and hearty desire for eman- 
c tion, cease t once your vexatious 
clamors which influence’ no_ practical 
movement, but fully serve to make all 
ais ssion or ection on th sub ect o ! ous 
ind suspicious in the South, where the 
| exists and where the cure must com- 
nene 
When we shall see vou invest your 
funds in slave property and set an exam- 
ple of emanc tion without violating the 
{ ts etl of master or slave, then 
you W have oved vi lves to be in 
eat st. a W nave ad 
t \ 
for w \ cont 1 the 
t of ft slavelhe ler, \ 1 W | have 
( iN { i his conscienes Lor ind whet 
! sees t thrive, will not be long 
n fo ig examp! 


— 


i} 1 Nat 1 Anti-Slave St ird.] 
BETHLEHE®, Pa., A 1847 
l / D) iM Fe 
_ sais! OS Present S 
V \ fy 
| sight of ; lovely town has al- 
i : l rel s| I ul n tl 
’ Not that Iam so much pleased 
\ what s, but n lmaginauon 1s 
I \\ ~ ) t it vi t would 
) ( | \ I Led For 
t, w originated 1 Mora 
Vian §& { 5 I liv ] ilso t! uonh 
erfectly, that feeling of the brother- 
ot n , to which t pl 
\ i = ¢ ! ( \ t » 
I ( ] Lil i st eV y 
‘ f t W started first 
xt i causes The | Sé tion f 
M l in Br Be ae- 
3 soft Hussites, by the Jesuits, 
1 to Sax , wh y fi 
I ‘ ' 1 ¥ oft ¢ , of ( + 
ing f It was tl peculiar relig 
us 1 1 and brotherhood that formed 
the basis or a tr » fute re societies. ()n- 
ly during the first years of their establish 
ment, d g the time of enthusiasm, 
t r ( r rel s forms made pro- 
gress and spread themselves over the 
Woria 
As tot modern observer, every so- 
ciety, that is founded, even in part, on 
the princi ot co-operation, and union 


1itractive. 
Che pl isure of our present visit to the 
Bethk 

1 he 


} 
was much ennanuced »V 


hem and Naza- 
this 


Lowus of 
CUlsIa- 
er ( 

ar 
rival, a stroll with a friend along the left 
bank of the beautiful leh oh, we 
ber of id 
] On 


‘Taking one evening, soon after our 


Saw a 


great nun men and women pass the 


ime 1! for the cause, 


yiit 


raiqul 


ring 
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we were informed, that two boys, bathing 
with their teacher, had been drowned. 
They had crossed the not very deep river, 
but on re turning, they were both caught 
by the current in the middle of the river, 
All the efforts of the teacher, 
own 


tis 


and lost. 
at 


boys, proved unavailing. 


the risk of life, to save the 


About the time 


of our ar il, the boys were found after 
a search of four hours. Cannons had 
been fired over the river with a view of 


raising the bodies, but without success, 


All efforts to restore them to life proved 


fruitless, and next morning the metan- 
choly dutv awaited us of attending their 


funeral. ‘The solemn strains of the or- 


gan had just been hushed, when we en- 


tered the church. Rev. Mr. Schulze, the 
Py ncipal of the Ladi s’ School, now 
rave a very impressivi discourse, which 
was followed by the singing of the choir, 


accompanied by the subdued playing of 
one or two violins, and the solemn organ. 
The female school children left the 
‘hurch first, headed | the two sobbing 
of one of the (The body 


( Vv 


boys. 


sisters 


of the other boy had been taken home by 
the father, who lived in the neighbor- 
hood.) The bovs and the whole cor ore- 
1 followed. They bent their way 

toa sma build ngon the declivity of 4 
hill, where the dead are kept, a short dis- 
tance from the chureh Here we were 
rreeted by the sad tones of four trom- 
bones l'‘ears started in the eves of all, 
i th obbing of the two sisters grew 
ouder and more vehement. ‘They had 


1e way from New Orleans, and 
i week in Bethlehem when 


{ vy lost the brother The coffin, over- 
hung by a white cloth, was now taken up 

d carried in procession to the grave- 
yard. O of the clergymen gave out 


the words sung by the choir. ‘This sing- 


J 
o atthe grave mingled with the heart- 
rending tones of the trombone, was par- 
ticularly affecting. I should have men- 


of any death oc- 
curring, four trombones are always blown 


tioned that in the case 


iI » the steep! of the chuich There 
Is no instrument, accord rtomy Opin on, 
which expresses more fully that yearning 


in the human soul towards unknown 


in 
land, than the trombone. 
After the ceremony, 


to Nazareth, the most 


took our tr p 
vely of all the 
which has far more 


wie 


] 
i) 


preserved its ancient character, than 
Bethlehem. | have always loved this 
village, asa type, however imperfect, of 
1 higher futur which is opening to 
humanity. Its few quiet and clean 
streets, old-fashioned, picturesque church, 


s¢ 


levated§ situation, 
quite a ar character. Atter having 
roamed about its environs, and taken our 
dinners at the only hotel of the place, we 
called on our friend B., who imparted to 


and hich, ( vive 
1 


pecuill 


much useful information about the for- 
of Nazareth, and 
settlements. 


us 


and present state 


mer 
the Moravian 

The government of Nazareth consists, 
Ist, of an ector at the head of the 
thool department, to which belong at 


il 


ns 
a i 
present sixty-eight boys. 

2. The clergyman proper, or spiritual 
vovernor. 

3. The warden or mayor of the town, 
affairs. All 
clergymen, the 
goverument forms a comple te hierarchy. 

‘The land 


sists of sixteen 


who manages its secular 


these gentlemen being 
Nuzareth con- 
acres, formerly 
howeve wT. 


belonging to 
hundred 
ot which, 


two thousand, fuur 








hundred have lately been sold. 
tract of land bought, was that of Wesley. 
the celebrated Methodist preacher. The 
venerable looking old stone house, erected 
by him, was from B.'s 
house. This be longs to the com- 


quite visible 
land 
munity, but is rented out to farmers, who 
pay two dollars per acre to the society or 
to the warden ; also every laborer in town 
pays two dollars taxes for his lot. The 
warden, on the other the 
State tax for the society. The money 
thus acquired is mainly appropriated to 
the clergymen’s and officers’ salaries, at 
the rate of about four hundred dollars 
per annum, with house-reat, wood, and 
the best education of their cl 
The titles of the 
held in Germany, per 
nominally paid to the mother society on 
the original cost of the land, eight dol- 
lars per acre, which money, however, is 
all appropriated in this country, so that 
Germany receives nothing 


hand, pays 


ldren, free 
land were originally 


and five cent. 1s 


The tuwn people of Nazar th are di 
vided into choirs from the olde time. 
There is a choir of old men and women, 
married people, widows, widowers, unmar- 


ried, youths, children, &e., each choir 
aw a | lor . } . ‘ t | 
having a leader or chief at its head. 


At New 


Year's night, the « ergyman 
furnishes a succinct ace { the changes 
that have taken pl ice ln these choirs he 
names those who have died, or have been 
married, how many have ent d a higher 


choir. those who have left th 


ty, &c. ; all of which details are of 
course, sources of great interest to th 
society. Ata later part of the night, a 
sermon is delivered. Precisely at the 
stroke of twe lve o lock, when the whol 


community is absorbed in its devotion, a 
most 


preacher's ( 


powertul orchestra cuts off thre 
; 


1ISscoUTSe* 


strains. ‘The effect on those not pre- 
viously aware of it, is said to be most 
overpowering. After the orchestral per- 
formance has continued for fifteen min- 
utes, the congregation joins in with sing- 
ng, Now let us praise the Lord 

This hymn has always been sung on the 
occasivid trom the very commencement of 
the society. Now a prayer is offered, 


I 


after this a devotional lesson for the day, 
and another 


monies. 


hymn conclu les the cere- 
The Sp ritua , 
consider to be Jesus ¢ sl hey de- 
bated for a long time, the: 
have a B shop or not, but finally came to 
the decision to make their appeals direct 
to the Lord. Under him act as his apos- 
tles, twelve bishops (in Germary) form- 
ing three circles, each consisting of four 
members, one for the preservation of the 
purity of the doctrine, one for missionary 


whether they would 


purposes, and one for the management ot 


the property, and secular affairs of the 
society. At the foundation of all these 
forms. the idea of a true Christian union 
was no doubt prominent. 

There is, however, a sad abandonment, 
at least in Bethlehem, of the old princt- 
ples of Christian brotherhood ; civilization 
seems to be too strong for them. One by 
one of the old customs is given 
They have already permitted non-mem- 
bers to purchase lots, and build houses, 
to encourage the competitive system of 
the surrounding society ; they have, as is 
alleged, from want of funds, given up 


up. 


their widow’s house, and when the few 
old sisters, who are still in the sister- 


house have died, this also will be given 


The first | 
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up. This community will, therefore, in 
a short time, have little to distinguish it 
from the ordinary society. unless it be the 


more kindly and gentle manners of its in- 


habitants. But the deep Christian spirit, 
W“ hich once pervaded the society. Is only 
dormant. It can be awakened again by 


ideas of a similar to that which 


‘The children, with their 


bright, good eves, whom vou see peram- 
1 = ’ 


power 


gave it birth. 


ul iting the streets, are easily to be dis- 
tinguished from the rough countenances 
of the neighboring German population, 
not belonging to the Moravian Society. 
What struck me was, that in my 
ngs along mountain and valley, | 
id , dezen people in 


most 


wand 
in 


eri 


ee iaress wali a 


English, without a single one being ab 

to answer in that language [his is tl 
more remarkabie, as this 1s one of the 
oldest settlements in Pi nsyiv l and 
y are all of the third 1 f th gen 

ALIOn 

\ reforming spirit has lately appeared 
1 the person of a Moravian minister, of 
\m can Di 1. bv t n ol Re Ine k, 
) . £ s \ d LU luis h S 
} vith clory of the estors 
d ea led pe tiem 1 HIS Sermons to 
relorm ti oval | s I at 
ila sume ) oy Ch 5 i 
rotherly ( \ h | it the bottom 
f Count Zinzendorf’s views. — Suc it 
ist, seemed to me, as far as | co d 
gather trom several very Imperfect state- 
Inemds, the ovdject oi is pl gs B I 
he was considered acrazy man, and at- 
t ced ot Ss Ss iccus of using 
violent language, and pers s to- 


Whether he 


or by tt e 


wards individual members. 
man called f occasion, | 


am not prepared to sav. An enlightened 


was the 


, 
physician of the town informed me, that 
h Was subdiect to s sins, ind oreat 
nervous irril ) LY a possessed ln con- 
St jue if of S DOr V Tthili Ss Ope it- 

yf, on a very sensi e mind, too tie 

ict, & He was « ly a true man 
and thoroughly sincere. ‘The provincial 
conterence soon got rid of him, and re- 
moved him to another, more remote field 
of action, where he was the only preach- 
er, so that his on would not inter- 


fere with those of 

Che the secular af- 
fairs of the Society is in the hands of 
Rev. Goelp, for the North, and for the 
South, Rev. Kluge, both appointed from 
Cermanv. appoint al the town 


They 
wardens of the different 


idminist 


communities. 


All moneys received, must be delivered 
by the wardens to these two administra- 
tors, who would thus possess immense 


not that they are 
restricted by depaties (eight in 
Bethlehem) elected by the people, having 
the power of fixing the salaries of the 
clergymen, &c. In some matters, the 
two administrators have also a veto; the 
wardens are merely executive officers. 
The government is therefore a kind of 
theo-democracy. 


power, were lt some- 


what 


me, finally, to say a few 
They are 
particularly distinguished by their ex 
treme simplicity. Small, square stones, 
of almost equal size, mark the graves, 
with the name of the birth-place and date 
of birth, and death of each person. The 
craves of the men are all on one side, and 
of the women on the other. At 
Bethlehem, we saw the grave of six In- 
dians The stones seemed only lately to 
have been placed there, or at least reno- 


It behooves 


words about their cemeteries. 


those 
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vated, as they appeared quitenew. Some 
are in the habit of calling these aberigi- 
nes a degraded class, totally unfit for 
civilization. But they were more true to 
nature than we are, and preferred their 
free life to the unattractive labor of eivili- 
zation. Where, asin the Moravian fra- 
ternity, the least, even imperfect attempt 
at a higher-toned life was made, these 
children of nature easily fraternized and 
united themselves, and were happy and 
useful members. 

Herkewelder’s grave was also shown 
to us. His sister still lives in the sister- 
house, and is said to be full of her Indian 


life. She becomes quite excited, when 
that subject is touched upon. We were 
sorry not to be able to see her. 


In Nazareth cemetery, we were much 
th the beauty of the idea, that 
ll-born chi - Bi atus,”” 


struck With ( 
ldren 


marked on the grave-stones. 


called ail sti 


[From the Boston Chronotype.] 


New York, Sept. 7, 1847. 


My Dear Chron: if vou will walk 
dewn Nassau or Wall street any night 
but Saturdav., at about the time I am 
writing, say eleven, or thereafter, you 


will notice here and there the upper story 
of a large Ndi hantly ilinm- 


ro bril 


brick buil 


inated. ‘These are offices of the morning 
papers. and if vou mount the break-neck 
stairs that lead up to any one of them 
vou will find a mysterious and busy scene. 
There are the printers,—always wild 


reckless boys, re ady for a joke,— hard at 
work setting up the matter of the next 
morning’s paper, while the foreman and 
his assistants are busy about the big stone 
where hes the ferm pret vet made. From 
even they work with anything 


nine tll t 


*1 ! . 
jut Slience : oud 


bantering, stories, oecca- 
ven their labers, but after 
Refresh- 
ed perhaps by a glass of grog from some 
cellar in the neighborhood — for print- 
ers are not apt to be temperance men, ex- 
cept in the abstract,—they then buckle 
Slientiy ana re solutely to the work before 
them. In most of the offices the nicht 
hands do not finish till long after mid- 
night: two in the morning is the ordina- 
ry hour for them to knock off, except 
there is extra work to be done, and then 
they keep at it till four or five. The dif- 
ferent offices vary in this respect: at the 
Sun they rarely work till midnight, while 
Enquirer 


singing enki 


Siona 
eleven they grow more serious. 


it the offices of the Courrer & 
and J ) e they do not get 
off till three or four. Having done, they 
make their way to such homes as they 
have, where they sleep till nine or ten, 
when they get up, and by afternoon are 
ready to begin again. 

Ot course such a life as this wears the 
men out. An old printer is the rarest of 
birds. I never saw one, at least never 
one that had worked on a morning city 
It is not now however so bad as 


ernal of Commer 


paper. 
formerly. ‘The southern mail now gets 
bere at from half past nine till eleven. 


fr 
[his is the latest mail from which news 


is taken, and on its arrival the last matter 
is given out for the morning’s paper : for- 
that mail did till near 
morning, and then it work most 
tedious and exhausting 

The pay of a man for this sort of self- 
destruction varies with the office where 
he isemployed. ‘The regular rate is 30 
cents a thousand, but this is only nomin- 
al. <At the Hlerald and ‘Tribune offices 


merly not come 


? 1 
made wie 


e? 
t 
' 
+ 
: 
t 
: 
® 
: 
: 


eu 
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the night compositors receive 3. 
thousand, which, I presume, is to ve cred- 


ats a] 


ited to a sense of justice, or some other 


good motive on the part of their employ- 
ers. The meanest office is that of the 
Journal of Commerce. In this highly re- 
ligious establishment, where free trade is 
second only to Christianity, (what you, 
Mr. Chron., would call commercial Christ- 
lanity) the principles of the pious propri- 
etors do not prevent them from jewing 
their laborers down to the lowest notch 
possible. And why should they? Is it 
not the great doctrine of their creed that 


a thing is worth what it will bring and | 


no more’ So, then, if a poor devil is re- 
duced to such straits that he will sell his 
labor for a mouldy crast when another in 
different circumstances will not sel] the 
same labor for less than a loaf of good 
bread, why it is a perfectly correct pro- 
ceeding to take advantage of the unfor- 
tunate man’s necessities and give him the 
erustonly. Next to the Journal in grind- 
ing its printers is the Express, another 
commercially Christian concern, which 
has as much moral and intellectual princi- 
ple as a vicious jackass. The Courier & 
Enquirer, too, although a big and brave 
sheet, does not hesitate to keep workmen 
on small prices. At all these three pa- 
pers the printers are not paid by the 
thousand, but by the week; and when 
you consider that they cannot stand it 
many years at best, their case appears a 
pretty hard one. One might say to them, 
‘* Young men, better stick to the plough 
and spade!’’ but then they perhaps 
havn't the means of buying those useful 
tools and till they have succeeded in 
voting themselves farms, no land to use 
them on; besides they love the life and 
stir of the city, and do not hate their busy 
and dissipated profession. They would 
rather live a few years less where things 
go by steam, and where they can go by 
steam themselves, than rust out as plough- 
joggers in the dullness and monotony of 
the country. Who can blame them? 
Nature made them so, and it is their mis- 
fortune and not their fault. 

I meant to say something about the 
character and circulation of the morning 
papers here, but my sheet is nearly full, 
and writing at so late an hour one may be 
pardoned for breaking off in the middle. 
One of these days I will say something 
more on those heads.— Au revorr. 


me Fe 


W. 


Crime in Curva is said at the present 
time to pass all precedent. ‘The Reposi- 
tory, received by a late arrival from China, 
says — 

‘* Twelve hundred Chinese criminals 
are said to have been beheaded in Canton 
during the past year, and many thousands 
are now in prison. Since the opening of 


the seals of the provincial officers on the | 


5th, the work of decapitation has been | 
renewed. Causes are in operation among 


the Chinese that must year 
continue to swell the tide of evil and has- 


after year | 


ten on some — it is hard to say what —| 


dreadful calamity.’ 





Corn Crop 1x Georeia. 


versation with a gentleman recently from 


| 


From con- 


the interior, we learn that the calcylation | 


is that Georgia will produce this year the 


largest corn crop ever grown within its 
limits.— Savannah Georgian. 
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POETRY. 


LOVE DIES NOT. 


BY WILLIAM H. BURLEIGH, 











Deem not, beloved, that the glow 
Of love with youth will know decay ; 
For though the wing of time may throw 
Its shadows o’er our way, 
The sunshine of a cloudless faith, 
The calmness of a holy trust, 
Shall linger in our hearts till Death 
Consigns their dust to dust. 


The earnest passion of our youth, 
The fervor of affection’s kiss, 
Love, born of purity and truth — 
All pleasant memories — 
These still are ours while looking back 
Upon the past with moistened eyes, 
O, dearest '— on our life’s brief track 
How much of sunshine lies! 


Men call us poor—it may be true — 
Amidst the gay and glittering crowd 
We feel it though our wants are few, 
Yet envy not the proud, 
The freshness of love's early flowers, 
Heart-sheltered through long years of want, 
Pure hopes and quiet joys, are ours, 
Which wealth could never grant. 


Something of beauty from thy brow, 

Of lightness from thy household tread, 
Hath passed ; but thou art dearer now 
Than when our vows were said. 

A softer beauty round thee beams, 

Chastened by time, yet calmly bright; 
And from thine eye of hazel beams 


A deeper, tenderer light. 


The mother with her dewy eye, 
Is dearer than the blushing bride 

Who stood, three happy years gone by, 
In beauty by my side! 

Our FaTHeER, throned in light above, 
Hath blest us with a fairy child, 

A bright link in the chain of love — 
The pure and undefiled ! 


Rich in the heart’s best treasure, still 
With a calm trust we'll journey on, 
Linked heart with heart, dear wife! 
Life’s 
Youth, beauty, passion — these will pass, 


until 
pilgrimage be done. 


Like every thing of earth, away — 
The breath-stains on the polished glass 
Less transient are than they. 


But love dies not — the child of God — 
The soother of life’s many woes — 
She scatters fragrance round the sod 
Where buried hopes repose ! 
She leads us with her radiant hand 
Earth’s pleasant streams and pastures by, 
Still pointing to a better land 
Of bliss beyond the sky! 


SONNET. 


BY WILLIAM H. BURLEIGH. 


“ Like thee, oh stream, to glide in solitude 
Noiselessly on, reflecting sun or star, 
Unseen by man, and from the great world’s jar 
Kept evermore aloof — methinks ’twere good 


To live thus lonely through the silent lapse 


Of my appointed time.” 
Unthinkiag Quietest ! 


Not wisely said, 
The brook hath sped 
Its course for ages through the narrow gaps 

Of rifted hills and o’er the reedy plain, 

Or ’mid the eternal forests, not in vain. 








The grass more greenly groweth on its brink, 
| And lovelier flowers and richer fruits are there | 
And of its crystal waters myriads drink, 





That else would faint beneath the torrid air. 
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Of modern civ ilization, the natural fruits are, 
, contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to impoverish 
the laborer and to render every condition insecure, 
| Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 
application of Christian principles, of Universal 
justice and Universal love, to social institutions, 
; to commerce, to business, to active life. 
Dr. CHANNING. 


FOURLERISM. 


‘*Greorce Compe on Fourtertsm. A 
letter from George Combe, the distin- 
guished physiologist and medical author, 
appears in a late number of the People’s 
Journal, in which he says, that so far as 
he understands it, he regards Fourier’s 
system as impracticable in the present 
state of society. ‘To the question, what 
ean be done to elevate the laboring popu- 
lation? he replies, that the remedy seems 
to him to lie in a higher education of the 
poorer classes, and that until they learn 
to combine intellectual capacity with un- 
bending integrity, capital cannot remain 
in their possession. The operatives of a 
|Lowell Cotton Mill might form them- 
selves into a Joint-Stock Company, per- 
form all the work themselves, and divide 
the profits, were their moral and intellec- 
tual faculties highly cultivated enough to 
render them capable of a rational, moral 
| and efficient co-operation — but an insur- 
mountable obstacle is presented in the 
absence of the necessary qualifications. 
_The views of Mr. Combe wil) do 
much to satisfy conscientious inquiries, 
that with regard to Fourierism, it may be 
said, as Napoleon remarked of a different 

matter — the pear is not ripe.” 


aie 


| GEORGE COMBE ON 


We find the above in a late number of 
the Boston Evening Transcript, and from 
the manner in which its new editor thus 
‘* fleshes his maiden sword ”’ in the gen- 
eral newspaper crusade against the doc- 
'trines of Fourier, we do not apprehend 
| so fierce and formidable an enemy as in 
On the contrary, his 
case seems hopeful, for the greatest ob- 
| jection which he brings against Associa- 
| tion is that the pear It is 
/not a small thing to confess thus that it 
a pear, and that in the natural 
‘course of things, therefore, and in due 
season it must ripen. He that compels 
| his adversary, in any argument, to grant 
‘that he is right in theory, has fairly won 
the battle, for nobody can face the sun 
'a great while ard still ery oat and act as 
if it were night. ‘The speculative assent 


his fair predecessor. 


is not yet ripe. 


| 28 


of to-day is the practice of to-morrow. 
As for the letter of Mr. Combe, which 

| went the rounds of our papers some three 

| and having since been 


‘copied in the Peuple’s Journal, is now 


months since, 


going the rounds again, we never deemed 
it worthy of the good sense of its distin- 
guished author, nor in any way deserving 








of answer. In fact its whole argument, 


so innocently reproduced by the Tran- 
script, is simply a genuine Irish, or 
Seotch, budl. 


patible with or impracticable in the pre- 


Fourier’s system is incom- 
sent state of society! Of course it is, 
inasmuch as it purports to be a wholly 
different state of society. A new order 
of society is certainly impracticable in an 
old order ; the Combined Order is imprac- 
ticable in-the isolated order; Unitv of In- 
terests is impracticable in the system of 
unlimited competition, selfish individual- 
ism and /aissez fare. Surely the views 
of Mr. Combe might ‘satisfy any con- 
scientious inquiries’ that there is no fal- 
If the object 


of Associationisis were merely to convince 


lacy in these propositions. 


people that a very good poor-house for 
the surplus population of our greedy, 
fighting civilization, could be constructed 
wn the very bosom of said civilization by 
adopting Fourier’s plan of groups and 
series, the question then would be a fair 
one whether such a poor-house could be 
considered practicable in the present state 
of society. But as the doctrines of As- 
sociation look to the supplanting of Civili- 
zation wholly (and be it understood, we 
mean by Civilization a single step or 
phase in the progressive development of 
Humanity, that, namely, which is charac- 
terized by the principle of free competi- 
tion in industry); as they look to the sub- 
stitution of a new order of things in 
which industry shall be organized scienti- 
fically, by the laws of nature, not of 
man’s invention, though of man’s discov- 
ery, and in which al] interests shall be 
united and all forces made co-operative, 
without any absurd levelling or overlook- 
ing of just natural distinctions; as Asso- 
ciation is in its whole spirit the reversing 
of the present order, it is wasting breath 
to go to work seriously to prove its in- 
compatibility with that order, as much as, 
it would be to prove that grapes will not 
grow on thistles, or corn grow well where 


weeds preoccupy the ground. 


Mr. Combe thinks that the ignorance 
and moral degradation of the working 
classes is an insuperable obstacle to their 
undertaking the industry of the world in 
a corporate capacity. But if their igno- 
rance does not fit them for a just and 
favorable state of things, for the true 
social organization, so much the less 
should it be supposed to fit them to en- 
dure this false, oppressive state, itself the 
strongest cause of 


rance, the guarantee that ignorance and 


perpetuating igno- 
moral degradation ever shall be so long as 
it lasts. 
in prisons ¢ 


Do men Jearn self-government 
And why all this talk of 
education’ What is the great educator, 
we would ask, of every class and every 
generation’ ‘lo what do all men mostly, 


owe their education? ‘To sehgols and, 
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colleges, to sermons and lyceum lectures? 
No; but far more to the system of socie- 
ty itself in which they live ; to the con- 
dition in which they are compelled to 
spend their days, exercise their energies, 
and earn their bread; to the whole tone 
of society around them; to the whole 
order of things into which they happen to 
be born, and which they find so little 
pliant to their wills, congenial to their 
wants, or favorable to their fulfilment of 
the true destiny of man. Society itself 
is the great influence which moulds and 
educates us. Schools and colleges do 
something to prepare us or unfit us for 
the world ; but their influence is nothing 
compared to that of the world itself into 
which they send us. ‘The first two years 
the young man spends in actually earning 
his living and elbowing his way along by 
force or cunning through the competitive 
crowd, do more towards determining his 
character, than all the lessons and the 
discipline of his school and college course. 
And they, the multitudes, who have to 
earn their bread from early childhood 
itself; who may not stop for schools, or 
colleges, or any lessons of refinement ; 
whose destiny is unrewarded and soul- 
human machines for 


deadening toil, 


others’ gain without hope of redemp- 
tion: — what mockery to talk of educat- 
ing them, before you change the order 
which condems them to this brute condi- 
The only education will 
ever be available to them, the enly edu- 


wil 


tion ! which 


cation which ever make whole, 
manly, cheerful, honest, interesting men 
and women of any, rich or poor, will be 
a true organization of industry, which 
shall open useful, active spheres to every 
human being, and 
ensure to every one his place. But can 


a human being under a 


attraction of every 


you educate 
grinding system of industrial slavery, 
however nominally dignified by the name 


of free labor, which suppresses and locks | 


up most of his faculties, and dogs him 
with the perpetual spectre of misery and 
starvation ready to seize upon him if for 
an instant he steps off from his treadmill? 
Civilization can not educate its masses ; 


\only by virtue of their being dull and 


ignorant masses, is it Civilization. The 
age whose highest wisdom is Political 
Economy, which sees such beauty in free 
competition and the self-regulating ratio 
of supply and demand, sinking wages to 
an ever lower minimum, will scarcely find 
it for its interest to educate a// classes, 
to make men of all, when its great want 
is rather of machines. 

Whether the ‘ pear be ripe ’’ or not, 
it is none the less true that this age is full 
of tendencies towards Assoeiation, of 
plans of mutual guaranties, of aspira- 
tions, alter 
unity 


conscious or 
and universal 


unconseious, 


brotherhood. All 


Christendom, in all its fragmentary 
churches so called, stands convicted of 
denying its true Lord, of preaching love 
yet sanctioning a social form which makes 
that Jove and brotherhood impossible ; and 
earnest minds, compelled by the strict 
logie of the conscience, are beginning to 
seek for a true social form, which shall 
enlist the materia) interests and neces- 
of the 


spiritual life and Christ, instead of own- 


sities of men upon the side 
ing them to be of prior, paramoent im- 
The con- 


viction in a thousand forms has gained 


portance, as all must do now. 


possession of men’s minds that a divine 
Sv- 


ciety itself is moving, growing toward it. 


law of order for society mast exist. 


It is a transition age,— not merely in the 
general sense in which we would apply 
that word to every age; but we are now 
in the midst of the transition from the 
society of Civilization to the society of 
the Combined Order and of Harmony, as 
much as they of the feudal ages were in 
the transition from Barbarism to Civiliza- 
tion. Association, impraeticable, as Mr. 
Combe says, iv Civilization, yet has its 
roots and its beginnings ia it, and without 
any violence, almost without wilful ef- 
fort, will supersede it altogether, and se 
eccupy its place that ne soul can look 
baek on it with lingering regret. 


OTHELLO—JEALOUSY. 


With the reeolleetions of Booth’s mas- 
terly impersonation still saddening our 
spirits— with the image of that neble 
being, so simple, single, direet, deeided, 
childlike in his naturalness, untainted in 
honor, trustful, tender, 
exasperated to delirium by the contagious 
bitterness of one whom a false world had 
made a fiend,—fresh before us, — we 
feel prompted to say a few words of love 
and jealousy. 


magnanimous, 


It is the old notion, quite current cer- 
tainly in past generations, net yet nailed 
to the counter as a counterfeit, that jeal- 
ousy is a sign of true love. It is a sign 
of love, as hell is of heaven, —in other 
words it is its exact opposite. Every 
passion in its successful action produces 
joy,—dilates into an illuminating sym- 
pathy that fills the surrounding sphere 
with glory,—and utters itself in a tone 
of music that vibrates in unison with al} 
happiness. This is the passion in its 
truth. But when a passion is thwarted, 
it throws eut monstrous growths, trans- 
forms itself into hideous, savage, gro- 
tesque forms, and finally becomes a repel- 
lant foree, at war with the universe, and 
man, and God. This is the passion in 
Every spiritual power, ev- 
ery natural power, has a twofold mode of 
development, —the harmonic or direet, 


its falseness. 


which is good, only good, always good,— 


me 


nner. peat 


+ Sg ce ete 
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the discordant or subversive, which is! 


evil, only evil, alwaysevil. Now jealousy 


is the inverse, distorted manifestation of 


love. The particle of truth in the old 


notion then,—the grain of gold, which 
lacquers the face of the copper coin —is 
that jealousy is an indication of the inhe- 
rent energy of the passion which should 
have unfolded into love, but which has 
been cramped and twisted into hate. 
True love never is, never was jealous ; 
and we add, true love, once manifested as 
such, once knowing itself as such, never 
could become jealous ; that is, if left free 
from evil influences, which pervert it. 
What then, are we daring to be wiser 
in knowledge of the human heart than 
Shakspeare’ Do we mean that Othello 


? 


did not love truly Shakspeare painted 


men, as they have been, to the life: 


Othello, after the manner of the past, 


loved nobly. But let us explain. 


rm ) , , 
The earth fas never known true ilove. 


Of course we always in such statements 


must be understood to include the excep- 
tions, which are universal in all spheres 
of existence. Our meaning is ceneral, 


that in no society of men, has this divine 


affection had its harmonic, direct develop- 


ment. And for this reason, that Woman 
HAS NOT BEEN FREE. Thus far, as th 
rule. in all age a ee 
ruie, lah ai ages — patriarcnal, savage, 
barbarous, civilized— woman has been 


la. 


either the sla j 


e, or the dependent of man. 


Therefore has love, the earth over, mani- 
tested itseli so frequentiy, so hideously, in 
i 


the form of jealousy. It is the falseness 


of the relation between man and woman 


that breeds suspicion. ‘True love trusts. 


We could not but think Jast night of 


the obvious fact, that the feeling of honor, 
on the part of the husband, an honor 
which is supposed to be violated by the 
unchastity of a wife, was actually the 
remnant of the old patriarchal and barba- 
rous notion of the man’s ownership of the 
woman. ‘This is proved by the fact, that 
the wife's honor is not supposed to be 
thus violated, —certainly not to the same 
extent, —by the unchastity of the hus- 
band. Now if woman was equally free 
with man, could such a hideous perversion 
of common sense and humanity ever have 
prevailed? Surely honor in this relation 
is correlative and mutual. We allude to 
this, because it Is the exasperation of this 
feeling of honor wronged, which has 


added and does add such frenzy to jeal- 


ousy. And it well illustrates the fact of 


the perversion of a natural passion by 
conventionalities of thought and manners. 

But to return to our statement, — that 
true love is the exact opposite of jealousy, 
— when this holy affection is left to work 
freely. Of all passions love is the most 
disinterested. ‘True, it is the most con- 
centrated in its object, although it expands 
the heart in universal benediction; and 
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it is dual, instinctively demanding recip- 
rocation. Still its essence is total self- 
abandonment, the living in, for, with 
another, —the merging of individual ex- 
istence, joy, hope, powers, means, tal- 
ents, all, in the existence of the beloved. 
In proportion to the trath of love, does 
all intermixture of selfishness become iIm- 
possible. If the sentiment meets with a 
response, then in the perfect self-devoted- 
ness of two beings to one another 1s the 
grand miracle of onr mortal, of our im- 
mortal life fulfilled, —a miracle so sacred, 
that itis the most central symbol of the 
relation between the Divine Being and 
the Spiritual World, for Heaven is the 
Bride of God. 


can never through eternity disbelieve, or 


True love thus gratified 


doubt. Its faith is perfect. It loves 
another, who is worthy of ats love, and 
who in turn has loved it. It is enough 
There can be no addition to, no diminu- 
tion of that experience. It is as near to 
Divine Joy as a created spirit can ascend. 

But can there not be true love on one 
side without reciprocation on the other? 
Probably not in the very highest sense of 
the word Love, for this implies mutual re- 
cognition; and a love that found itself not 
reciprocated, would thereby learn, that 
imavination had substituted a pieture for 
reality ; that one party or the other was 
But on a lower }evel of thought 


hould say, when a person, man or 


we § 
woman, loves another,—who loves a 
third,— the person, if a true lover, veri- 
fies the hope of reciproeation, and loves 
through and in the love of the loved ob- 
jeet, finds joy in its joy, hope in its hope, 
life in its life. If it should be answered, 
—‘ you are speaking of friendship,’ we 
will not quarrel about the terms. Love is 
the friendship of friendship if you will, 
the most intense, distilled, glorified form 
of the affection which a human being, 
which a spirit feels for one of its own 
kind; and we repeat, its essence is disin- 
terestedness. ‘The happiness of the one 
| love is dearer to me than my own. | 
love that person unspeakably more than I 
love myself. ‘This is the test of ¢rue dove. 
How then could I, by any possibility, be 
jealous? 

But we are extending these remarks 
too far, although only skimming the sur- 
face of the deepest mystery of our rela- 
tions to our fellow beings. We end 
then by saying, that jealousy,— which is 
engendered like a gaol-fever, in such a 
shrunken, starved, defiled, imprisoned 
spirit, as looks out through the grates 


and loop-hules of lago’s cunning, but 


which appears only by contagion in a 
free, large, noble nature like Othello’s — 
is a disease of false, conventional, inhu- 


man social relations. It never could ori- | 


ginate, never exist in a society, pervaded 
by an atmosphere of truth and honor, 





where the young could test and discern 
each other justly, where woman's equali- 
ty is heartily recognized, where choice is 
unconstrained, where pretence and hy- 
poerisy are seouted away, like Satan be- 
fore Ithuriel, where childlike simplicity 
is the crown of al] virtue, where the sa- 
credness of the primitive affections is 
practically recognized, where the only 
law reverenced is Divine Order. 


VICTOR HENNEQUIN’S LECTURES, 

Without the pleasure of a personal 
acquaintance with M. Hennequin, we 
judge him to be one of the most admira- 
ble men among our brothers of Franee. 
His popular eloquence, his ready sympa- 
thy with individuals, his singular union 
of poetical enthusiasm with logical pre- 
cision, his seientific clearness, and his 
beautiful spirit of devotion to Humanity, 
give him remarkable qualifications as 2 
public lecturer on the Associative doc- 
trine. We rejoice tu learn that he is 
now engaged in this service, and that his 
labors are attended with the most cheer- 
ing success. We shall watch his pro- 
gress with deep interest, and report his 
doings from time to time to our readers. 

At Grenoble, where he lectnred every 
night in a week, large audiences were 
g ithered on each occasion. Fifteen hun- 
dred tickets were given out, and yet 
many were disappointed iu their wish to 
vain admission. The theatre, which was 
placed at the disposal of the friends of 
M. Hennequin, by the mayor of the city, 
was filled from the very first, by men of 
all ranks and professions. Ladies were 
among the foremust in seeking for a 
place. At the second lecture, after the 
talent of the orator had become known, 
as well as the importance of his subject, 
the interest became so great, that the 
crowd pressed around the doors of the 
theatre, so that the building which was 
usually too large for the dramatic repre- 
sentations, was found to be altogether too 
small for the immense audience whieh 
wished to listen to the new doctrine. A 


great number stood in the porches, and at 
| the corners of the building, hearing with 
the most religious attention. 

We next find M. Hennequin at Va- 
lence, where he leetured four times to 


crowded houses, and with complete suc- 
cess. In a long notice of these lectures 
in the Courter de la Drome, written by a 
Protestant clergyman, we find the follow- 
ing statement. ‘ We have this week 
been favored with a course of lectures on 
social science, by one of the most emi- 
nent disciples of Fourier, that great social 
organizer and philosopher, with whose 
name the great intelleet and splendid 
genius of Beranger did not hesitate to 
associate the hopes of the future. This 
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made governor of New York ; and yet who 
would summon back the provoked shades 
of the dead, by attempting a comparison 


between the deeds of the two men! Is 
there any mystery about the degrada- 


tion of labor’ An appropriation of a 


million of dollars for the improvement of 


rivers and harbors, or of any amount for 
Whitney's rail-road, would be regarded 
as unconstitutional; but it is altogether 
lawful to spend fifteen millions annually 
for purposes of war, and two hundred 
millions for the infamous war with Mexi- 


co. , 


O tempora! O mores! 
I have written in great haste thus far, 
but if I get time to write you again, | 
shall have something to say of the ‘ pe- 
* of New York. 
Yours, very truly, 


cular mstitutions 


W ENDELL. 


CONVINCED AT LAST. 


The Anti-Slavery Standard, like a coy 


maiden whose heart is already captive, 
has kept up a pretty show of resistance, 
making many arch and playful flings 
against Association, while it has been 
steadily approaching it. 
lemonade ’’ and ‘* Boreal crowns,”’ ‘‘ cos- 


mogonies’’ and ‘‘ new creations,”’ 
Fourier’s 
it 
sham-fight ; and it cannot resist an occa- 
at Mr. Brisbane. But 


the real practical matter of Association 


remoter speculations have fur- 


nished convenient provocation to the 


sional sly thrust 


has looked too true, too beautiful for it to 
“urn away from. The number of last week 


contains a favorable review of Brian- 


court’s work on the Organization 


Labor, which, as a sign of the times, as 


well as by way of neglecting no oppor- 
tunity of advertising so excellent a book 
to all inquirers about Associative doc- 
trines, we will here extract : 


‘* The Organization of Labor and Asso- 
ciation. By Maru. Briancourt. — 
Translated By Francis Georce Suaw. 
New York: William H. Graham, 
Tribune Buildings. 


** This litle book is written in a very 
attractive style, and in a narrative form, 
though really without a story. The des- 
truction of a village by fire gives occasion 
for conversations, and speeches in town- 
meeting, and lectures to the people, in 
which, first, Anarchical Labor is pointed 
out as clearly the cause of the suffering, 
and social evils, every where existent; 
secondly, the advantages of Organized 
Industry are set forth in the most attrac- 
tive form as the cure of all these evils; 
and Jastly the proposition that man is 
created for Association is argued at 
length, and with great ingenuity, to com- 
plete the plan of social re-organization, 
and the true destiny of man. 

** We hope this work may have a wide 
circulation. The Associationists could 
not make a better use of their funds, than 
to scatter it every where amgng the peo- 


ple. 


The ‘* seas of 


of 


of 
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| view of the subject of the Organization of| trust reposed by a generous foreigner jn 





— - es ene a — 


Labor, it cannot fail to commend to all /our country. We fear as much. We 


unprejadiced minds a careful considera- | 


tion of some practicable method of social 
reform. 
is certainly true, that society suffers un- 
der the crushing weight of evils which it 
does not recognize, because the possibility 
of a better social organization is not 
thought of. It recognizes, however, the 
consequences of those evils in a thousand 
ways. lJriancourt traces these conse- 
quences to their causes, and proposes a 
remedy. 

‘*We are not, that we know of, a 
Fourierite, as we have not yet found time 
for the forty years’ study, whieh Mr. 
Brisbane says Is necessary for the com- 
prehension of that philosophy. 

‘¢ But of the necessity of social reform, 
and a better Organization of Labor, and 
of the wisdom of Association, in a 
thousand ways meeting this necessity, we 
do not need to be be convinced. If we 
did, this book would, we think, make a 
convert of us. The subject is presented 
in such a way, as would, one would sup- 
pose, carry conviction, and disarm preju- 
dice, in the minds of the most inveterate 
advocates of the present system 


as 


of so- 


ciety. We trust the book may lead to 
experiments among neighbors, and on 
limited seales, which will be, we think, 


the natural growth of Association.’’ 


We have 
recently had the pleasure of conversing 


MoveMENT IN CINCINNATI. 


with a gentleman from Cincinnati, from 
whom we received the most favorable ac- 
counts of the friends of social reform in 
that city, whose views are partially re- 
the ** Herald of Truth.” 
The movement in which they are en- 
They 
are not yet prepared to present a scienti- 


presented by 
gaged is one of great importance. 


fic exposition of their leading doctrines ; 
but in deep conviction of the corruption 
of the existing social order, and in firm 
and hopeful faith as to the introduction of 
a new era, of light, purity and joy, they 
yield to no body of reformers, now before 
the public. They regard Fourier as one 
of the greatest of human teachers, and 
acknowledge a large obligation to his sys- 
tem for the many profound and quicken- 
ing views which it presents, althongh 
they do not accept him or any other indi- 
vidual authority as an ultimate standard 
or guide. We shall always watch their 
progress with the deepest interest, and 
from the high intellectual character of 
many connected with this movement, and 
the entire self-devotion and zeal of all of 
them, we anticipate the most encouraging 


results. 


Until 
we have further information relating to 


Tue Smirusonian BeQuest. 


the disposition of this princely legacy, we 


It may seem paradoxical, but it| 


|fear that instead of carrying out the real 
design of the testator, of founding an 
| institution which shall unite practice with 
theory, which shall train the hand to skil] 
while it enlightens the head with science, 
and rear up a body of men fitted by a 
sound practical education to lead aad 
direct great industrial enterprises, that in 


\the hands of lawyers and politicians and 


_merely /earned men, the funds are to be 
wasted in building up a splendid establish- 
ment—a second edition of the Girard 
folly. ‘This would be a disgrace which we 
should lament to see fall upon our coun- 
try. ‘The fund is a noble ene, and if 
rightly appropriated, might confer upon 
the country an inealeulable benefit; but 
if it is expended upon magnificent build- 
ings and libraries of ancient and costly 
books, of which we have intimations, in- 
stead of pride and exultation, we, for one, 

shall feel We 
shall take up this matter as soon as we 


shame and humiliation. 


ean. 


l= We insert the article of our es- 
teemed Southern correspondent ‘* Edge- 
worth,’’ without holding the Harbinger 
the 
Our paper is 
always open to candid and intelligent dis- 


responsible for the correctness of 


views which it presents. 
cussions of interesting social questions, 
however widely the opinions maintained 
may differ from our own. It is certainly 


an encouraging fact, that one, who like 


| our correspondent, writes from the point 


cannot discuss the subject as we wish. | 


We shall obtain all the facts, however, 
and at the earliest opportunity examine 


If 


what we hear casually be true, there is 


into the management thoroughly. 


of view prevailing at the South, should 
be such an earnest advocate of a system 
which is destined to overthrow slavery, 
as well as every other form of social 
wrong and oppression. 





NOTICE. 

Tue Pustic Services of the Boston Usios 
oF ASSOCIATIONISTS Will be resumed on Sun- 
day, October third, in Washingtonian Hall, 


Bromfield Street. Mr. CHanninG will preach. 
Boston, Sept. 99, 1847. 


NOTICE. 
Tur Executive Committee of the “ Ameri- 
can Union of Associationists ” are hereby noti- 
fied that their next stated meeting will be held 
in Boston, on Monday, the 11th of October. 
Presidents of Affiliated Unions are ez officio 
members of this Board. 

sy order of the President, 
Epwarp Gites, Ree. Sec’y. 

New York, Sept. 13, 1847. 





NOTICE. 
Tur ComMitree oF THIRTEEN, on the sub- 
ject of a practical experiment of Association, 
will hold its second session at the time of the 
meeting of the Executive Committee, as above, 
in Boston, on Monday, the 11th of October. 

W. H. Cuannine, Chairman. 
Boston, Sept. 14, 1847. 
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